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WHAT IS LETTERING? 


Lettering began with the American letter painters of the second half of 
the nineteenth century. They were the ones who named this art, which 
began as “hand lettering.” 


This discipline, a direct descendant of calligraphy, consisted of 
drawing letters with a paintbrush, in styles that were called brush 
lettering or script lettering, which will be described in detail later. 
These styles could be found on numerous signs and advertisements 
covering the walls of buildings. Lettering very quickly spread into the 
marketing field and could be found in print advertising and also in the 
creation of visual identities, especially in logos. A number of famous 
brands have had hand-lettered logos from their inceptions, including 
Coca-Cola and Ford. 





1. The first version of the script-lettered Ford logo appeared in 1906. It was reworked in 1911 
to take the form it has today. It is one of the most beautiful examples of hand-lettered logos. 


CM Cela 





2. The Coca-Cola logo dates back to 1886 and has barely changed since its creation. 


Lettering continued to be a vibrant field in the United States, with 
continually evolving styles, up until the arrival of computers. 
Typographic characters then came into use in the 1950s and 1960s 
with the emergence of fonts such as Helvetica and Futura. 


In Europe, the field of lettering did not enjoy the same level of 
enthusiasm at first. Even though there was some lettering done in the 
American style, the Europeans were more inclined to use typographic 
characters with serifs, and later sans-serif fonts, or even fonts that 
imitated handwriting, such as Roger Excoffon’s Mistral font. That font 
was a contributing factor in the use of handwritten characters on 
Parisian restaurant signs and signs for other kinds of businesses in the 
1960s. 


Once computers and new printing techniques arrived, the practice of 
lettering was gradually abandoned. Letter painters became rare and 
graphic designers, now equipped with computers, saw their work evolve 
toward the almost exclusive use of computer fonts. As a result, 
lettering almost disappeared, except in the work of a few diehards, 
such as typographers and calligraphers. 


It was not until the early 2010s that a number of graphic designers 
decided to refocus on letter design and give lettering its own place in 
the landscape of graphic design again. Thus, “vintage” styles have 
made a comeback. The letter has regained some nobility for 
professionals in visual communication who want to create unique 
works. 


But this renaissance is also an expression of the need to return to a 
more authentic and manual kind of activity, the desire to get one’s 
eyes off the computer screen to rediscover the joys of drawing. Because 
lettering is, most of all, drawing! Widely considered to be a way of 
distancing oneself from the computer and, more specifically, from the 
Internet, the discipline of lettering is, in certain ways, akin to 


meditation: an activity that we can plunge into and that keeps us 
focused for hours, making us forget everything around us. Lettering is 
all of that and much more, and this is what | invite you to discover in 
this book. 


Mishel 
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3. The typographic font Mistral, conceived by Roger Excoffon (France) in the 1950s based on 
his own handwriting (Olive foundry). 


WHY THIS BOOK? 


This book is designed to be as useful as possible, teaching the theory 
of the field through exercises that have been grouped into workshops. | 
have been traveling across France and Switzerland since 2015 to teach 
letter design to professionals and interested amateurs, and the 
reception has been very enthusiastic. But it isn’t possible in a one- or 
two-day workshop to see everything, to discover the richness of all the 
different styles, or to learn how to digitize one’s work. This is why | 
decided to put together a book organized into workshops, making it 
possible for my readers to master each lettering style or technique one 
step at a time. The idea is also to introduce all the different styles so 
that everyone will have the tools at their disposal to make progress and 
—why not?—use these skills in their work. 


| have created five different progressive workshops. The first two cover 
the two main styles of lettering, which are brush lettering and script 
lettering. These two styles will allow you to acquire the basic skills that 
are essential to drawing letters. Through a variety of exercises, you will 
learn to construct and arrange your own letters. In particular, you will 
begin to work with the ideas of contrast, space, and rhythm, working 
gradually to the point where you will create your first full lettering 
project. 


The third workshop deals with typographic characters. These are widely 
used in lettering, which either borrows from them or showcases them. 
Thus, you will learn several techniques for giving these characters 
greater strength and giving your lettering more personality. 


The last two workshops are devoted to two important aspects of 
lettering: composition and digitization. Composition is an absolutely 
essential concept in the creation of a well-executed lettering project. It 
is not enough to know how to design beautiful letters; you also have to 
learn how to arrange and position them. The workshop on digitization 
takes you through the entire process that you will need to master in 
order to finalize a lettering project and deliver it to a client, or simply 
to use it in a specific context. A variety of exercises will help you to 
both vectorize and customize a lettering project. 


This book is far from being a simple presentation of the various styles 
of lettering. It is intended to be your companion throughout your 
discovery process and your apprenticeship. 


Workshops one through four each include an analysis of four different 
lettering samples, and all five of the workshops end with a gallery of 
lettering projects. The analyses deconstruct the features of each 
lettering sample and the gallery gives you a series of models that will 
help you in your work and introduce you to a number of different 
artists. You will see some of my own projects in these pages, but | also 
wanted to let you get to know the work of some of the people who have 
made contemporary lettering what it is today. 


FIRST IMMERSION 





Before starting on the workshops, a short immersion in the world of 
lettering will familiarize you with the first concepts you need to know. 
In order to start off on the right foot, it is essential to master these 
simple basics. | invite you to return to these pages frequently and 
reread them if you ever have questions about what process to use, what 
kind of line to draw, or what technical term to use. 


LETTERING, CALLIGRAPHY, OR 
TYPOGRAPHY? 


Work on letters is divided into three large families: lettering, 
calligraphy, and typography. What distinguishes these families from 
each other? 


The distinction between lettering and calligraphy is subtle: calligraphy 
has more to do with writing, while lettering is more like drawing letters. 
However, there are exceptions, such as with brush lettering, which is 
the subject of the first workshop (page 10). This process is closer to 
writing, but because it has a mixed identity, somewhere between 
writing and drawing, it is usually classified as being in the lettering 
family. To simplify things, let’s just say that calligraphy is a kind of 
writing and lettering is a kind of drawing. 





1. Luca Barcellona (Italy). Brush calligraphy. 


There is a clearer distinction between calligraphy and lettering, on the 
one hand, and typography, on the other. Lettering and calligraphy 
projects are unique works intended for a specific use. In the context of 
a hand-lettered logo, for instance, only the letters that are necessary 


for that particular project will be drawn, and the creator of the logo will 
try to give it its own unique look. In typography, the designer will 
create character fonts that include all of the letters of the alphabet, as 
well as all of the special characters, so that they can be used in any 
situation whatsoever. The typographer also has to foresee all of the 
possible combinations of spaces between any two given letters. 
Typography is thus a complex system made up of all of the letters, 
drawn in a particular style and intended to be used primarily with a 
computer or a printing press. Its use is thus very different from that of 
lettering, even though the typographer also has to design the letters. 


BASIC CONCEPTS AND TECHNICAL 
VOCABULARY 


All throughout this book you will run into technical terms that you do 
not necessarily already know. Here is a partial list of the important 
concepts and words to remember. 


e CONTRAST: This is a crucial concept in lettering that has to do with 
the difference between the light and dark parts of a lettering project 
and makes it possible to define the weight of the different letters. 
Contrast is something you will have to constantly play with and adjust 
in order to make a project more readable, but also to make it more 
powerful. 


e SPACES: This refers to the white spaces created between letters, 
within letters, between words, and between lines. Just as with contrast, 
managing spaces is crucial because it is what makes the difference 
between an average lettering project and a high-quality one. In order to 
manage spaces well, in particular the spaces between letters, it is 
important to understand the principle of water volume (see below). 


e THE PRINCIPLE OF WATER VOLUME: This is a widely used technique 
that involves using the notion of volume to estimate the spaces 
between letters and within counters. The way that the spacing between 
letters is handled is the measure of a very high-quality lettering project. 
Beginners understandably often concentrate on the distance between 
two letters, but what really matters for the best readability and the 
greatest harmony of the words is volume. This is one of the most 
important, if not the single most important, concepts for lettering. For 
more details on this subject, see the box on page 44. 


e BALANCE: Mastering balance is another important aspect of good 
lettering. The letters should be aligned on a kind of track, which often 
corresponds to the height of the letter x. The alignment of the letters 
can fluctuate, both above and below the track, but in a balanced way, 
so as to keep a certain level of equilibrium and not fall too far in one 
direction or the other. 


e RHYTHM: This is a kind of vertical grid that can have a varying tilt, 
but the letters need to stay parallel to the grid for better uniformity. 
Even though the tilt can change as a function of the balance, it has to 
stay coherent and uniform. Thus, if a word is written in a linear fashion 
with a tilt of 15 degrees, all of the letters must keep that same 15- 
degree tilt, without variations. Otherwise, the lettering project will be 
unstructured and hard to read. 


e READABILITY: This is what we call the quality of a lettering project 
that can be easily read. Even though in drawing letters we can play 
with them and take them to unexpected places, we should never forget 
that the letters are delivering a message that needs to remain readable. 
If it is not readable, the lettering project has not achieved its goal. 


e STRUCTURE: This refers to the order and direction of the lines we use 
to compose a letter. It can be represented by visual elements 
accompanying the letters of an alphabet that allow the reader to 
reproduce it. 


e THICKS: These are the relatively thicker lines in what we write, which 
are drawn with a downstroke, when the tool being used is moving 
downward. We will look at these in workshop 1. 


e THINS: These lines are finer than the thicks. They are the lines we 
draw in our writing with an upstroke, when the tool is moving upward. 
We will study these in workshop 1. 


e LETTER SPACING: This is the space between two letters within the 
same word. 


e LINE SPACING: This is the space between two lines. In lettering, words 
often overlap. It is important to know how to manage the spaces 
between letters, and also between words, when they overlap with each 
other. 


e COUNTER: This is the white space inside a letter, whether it is open or 
closed. 


e X HEIGHT: This is the height of the base of a letter, not taking 
ascenders or descenders into account. For example, the lowercase 
letter “a” corresponds to the x height. 





1. This annotated lettering sample contains all of the concepts discussed here. These concepts 
will be developed in greater detail in the workshops that follow. 


e LIGATURE: This is the connection or junction between two letters, 
which sometimes goes so far as to make them into one element. This 
feature is widely used in lettering because it allows you to make your 
project look unique. 


e ASCENDER: This is the height of the letter that rises above the x 
height. 


e DESCENDER: This corresponds to the depth of the letter that descends 
below the x height. 


e STEM: Also called the “shaft,” this is the upright stroke or main 
vertical line of a character. 


Keeping these concepts in mind, you can begin your first workshop. 
The order of the workshops is designed to allow for a gradual learning 
process. It is important to start with brush lettering (workshop 1) 
because that is the best way to learn the basics of lettering’s precursor, 
calligraphy. Then you will move on to script lettering and typographic 


characters (workshops 2 and 3). The workshops on composition and 
digitization (workshops 4 and 5) can be undertaken independently, but 
they will require some basic concepts having to do with letter design. 


WORKSHOP 1 


DISCOVERING BRUSH LETTERING 





Brush lettering is a technique that uses a brush, more specifically a 
fine-tipped brush, to draw handwritten letters. This style of lettering 
owes a great deal to calligraphy, the art of beautifully forming 
manuscript letters. It is the American letter painters who gave brush 
lettering its name at the end of the nineteenth century, using the 
phrase to describe any specific work in letters created by hand with a 
brush. Up through the 1970s, and primarily in the United States, 
brush lettering was used in a variety of advertising media, including 
posters, signs, and storefront windows. 


The technique came back into fashion in the early 2010s because of a 
renewed interest in everything vintage, particularly in American posters 
and logos of the 1950s and 1960s. 


Even aside from this recent enthusiasm, brush lettering is a very good 
way to learn the basic principles of lettering in general. Working with a 
brush allows you to understand the placement of thicks and thins, as 
well as the management of spaces and contrast. 
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1. Mike Meyer (Canada). Letters on paper. Work produced using enamel paint. 


Here are a few recent lettering projects that demonstrate the interest in 
this technique. 
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2. Jackson Alves (Brazil). Logo produced with a felt-tip brush pen, then vectorized. (Client: 
Church and State Wines; Agency: Brandever Strategy, Inc.) 
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3. Olga Vasik (Russia). Lettering produced with felt-tip pen, then digitized. Texture added using 
Photoshop. 





4. and 5. Colin Tierney (United States). Work produced entirely with felt-tip brush pen, then 
photographed. 


COnWAUR, 
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6. Joluvian (Venezuela). Logo produced first with a felt-tip brush pen, then reworked in pencil 
before being vectorized. 


MATERIALS AND TOOLS 


FELT-TIP PENS AND BRUSHES 
The essential tool for practicing brush lettering is a brush. It could be a 


classic fine-point paintbrush, used with ink or gouache (or poster 
paint), or it could be a felt-tip brush pen, more often just called a 
“brush pen.” These felt pens were originally designed for Asian 
illustration and calligraphy. They come in a variety of styles, from firm 
to flexible, fine point to bold point, and so on. 


Here are the main kinds of felt pens and brushes that | use, with 
samples of what they produce. Do not hesitate to test several of them 
for yourself in order to form your own opinion on their flexibility and 
the lines they produce. 


Where can I buy these pens and brushes? 


Felt pens such as the Tombow and the Pentel Brush Pen are easy to find in local retail 
stores. Some other felt pens, especially the Japanese brands, can be more difficult to find 
locally, and it is sometimes easier just to buy them online. The best reference site for all 


brush lettering felt pens is JetPens.com. (The site is based in the United States and the 
felt pens are inexpensive, but if you are having them mailed to Europe or elsewhere 
outside the United States, shipping costs might be significant. Consider putting in an 
order for a group, or ordering a small stock for yourself.) 








Tenby Dual Bush 


‘Rdtay okey Pilot; 


Fuclencsuhe Tembou 
Faly Castell PUT Bush 


| recommend that you start with a firm point, which will be easier to 
learn how to use than a flexible point. The Tombow Dual Brush is a 
good one to start with. After some practice, you can move on to using 
flexible points as well, such as the Pentel Color Brush or even a classic 
paintbrush. The felt pens shown here have intermediate point sizes. 
They are very interesting for certain users because they produce a very 
specific kind of line. The Tombow Fudenosuke, for instance, produces 
an unpredictable line. It also has a firm point, which makes it easy to 
master its use. 





PAPER 

You can use any kind of paper for brush lettering, even simple printer 
paper. That said, | strongly recommend trying tracing paper, which has 
several advantages: 


e |t soaks up less ink than regular paper, which means you will extend 
the life of your felt pen. 


e The connection between the felt tip and the paper is smoother, so 
the felt tip glides across the paper. This allows for more accurate 
rendering and more vivid hues. 


Most commercial tracing paper is quite expensive, and if you do a lot 
of lettering, you will probably use a large quantity of it. In that case, | 
would suggest buying it by the roll, in a lighter weight. You can easily 
find such rolls in art supply stores. 


Do not use alcohol-based felt pens on tracing paper. Their ink does not 
attach well, and your finished product will not look good. In general, try 
to use felt pens with water-based ink, like the ones | have mentioned 
here. If, however, you want to use alcohol-based felt pens anyway, then 
you should mostly work on white paper with a protective layer 
underneath it for your desk. Or you can use layout paper, which is 
thicker but more expensive. 


LIGHT TABLE 


A light table is a large-format tablet with an evenly lit surface. These 
come in several sizes. A light table allows you to reproduce any drawing 
by tracing it because the light makes the drawing shine through a 
regular piece of standard-thickness white paper, the way it normally 
would through transparent paper. 


Using a light table is an alternative to using tracing paper. Instead of 
layering your sheets of tracing paper on top of each other, you will work 
by laying your pieces of white paper over this light source. 


Tracing Paper or Light Table? 


For all of the examples in this book, | have used tracing paper (for the reasons given 
above). The felt pen or paintbrush slides more easily on tracing paper, offering a more 
pleasant feeling, which could affect the quality of your lettering projects. Tracing paper 
also has the advantage of being easily transportable. 


Drawing on regular paper while using a light table allows you to produce neater sketches 
because the graphite of the pencil is absorbed by the paper, which is not the case with 
tracing paper. On the other hand, the light table is less mobile, and using a strong light for 
entire days at a time can be uncomfortable and bothersome. 

That said, the practice of lettering will be the same, on the whole, regardless of which 
system you use. 





EXERCISE 1 | FINDING THE RIGHT 
POSITION 


The position of your hand and wrist is very important for properly 
learning and executing brush lettering, as is the position of the felt 
pen, which must be tilted with respect to the table. The more tilted the 
pen is, the thicker your brushstroke will be. This position is the same 
as for classic calligraphy. 


RIGHT-HANDER 








LE 





Position your wrist at a 20-to-30-degree angle to the surface of the page. This is the 
position you will use for making most of your letters. 





There are two possibilities for left-handed people. The method | 
recommend is to turn the sheet 90 degrees from its original position, 
so that a landscape-oriented sheet is now in portrait mode. Thus, you 
will be writing from top to bottom. This requires a certain amount of 


practice, but it is the most efficient way to approach the various styles 
of calligraphy. Position your wrist at a 20-to-30-degree angle to the 
surface of the page. 


Another method is to position your wrist above the line you are 
drawing. This is the more classic position for left-handers, but it makes 
it difficult to see your work and you risk smudging it. For some kinds of 
projects this position just doesn’t work—for instance, for Gothic 
calligraphy, where the 90-degree position is much more practical. The 
tilt of the wrist is also harder to sustain in this position. 


LEFT-HANDER 





LMC, 





EXERCISE 2 | SETTING UP A GRID 


Before you start to draw your first letters, it is important to respect a 
few rules and to understand the basic principles of lettering. You will 
start by creating a grid that will allow you to frame your work. This will 
give you a more uniform final product, especially with respect to 
Spacing, rhythm, and balance. This grid should be very simple. 


Draw two horizontal lines that correspond to the x height of the letters 
you are going to draw. The further apart the lines are from each other, 
the larger your letters will be. 


Now draw a series of parallel vertical lines, which will give uniformity 
and rhythm to your lettering project. The slant of the lines will depend 
on the effect you want to create. If you are trying to create a classic 
brush lettering look, you should use a slant of about 20 degrees. If you 
want to draw letters that are not slanted at all, your lines should be 
perpendicular. 


The grid is a visual aid; therefore, the vertical lines do not always have 
to be separated by an equal or precise distance. They are just there to 
help you maintain the rhythm, not to establish the exact position of the 
letters. 


Draw 2 parallel lines whose 
distance ic equal fo the x height of 
the letters you are going to draw. 
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The vertical grid ic not 
required, but it 
if recommended. 


EXERCISE 3 | CARRYING OUT THE 
FIRST MOTIONS 


Brush lettering is a good technique with which to begin lettering 
because it helps you to understand how thicks and thins work. These 
first exercises, which you should reproduce as many times as you need 
to, will help you to master these strokes. 


Take a sheet of standard paper or tracing paper and draw your first 
grid. Then begin your drawing by following the detailed instructions 
below. Be sure to position your wrist correctly. Use this exercise as an 
opportunity to try out your different felt pens and brushes. 





1. Draw lines downward, leaning 
hard on the felt pen or brush. 


LALLA 


3. Start at the bottom with light 
pressure aud push harder and harder 
QS You 90 up. 





5. Puch hard while descending (1), then 
release without interrupting the line to 
go up again with an upstroke (2). 


WY 


2 Draw lines downward, leaning hard 
at the beginning and gradually reducing 
the pressure. 


VENA 


4. Start at the bottom leaning 
hard, then gradvally reduce the 


pressure as you 90 up. 


lo 


r—> 


( 


6. Draw a line From top to bottom pushing hard (1), and 
then retrace that same line upward while reducing the 
pressure (2). End the movement by moving to the right, 
then start over again from the beginning. 


EXERCISE 4 | DRAWING THE 
LETTERS 


Here you will find a complete set of structures for all of the letters of 
the alphabet, lowercase and then uppercase, as well as a set of 
numbers. Using the instructions given here and the movements you 
have already learned, you will be able to practice writing each of these 
characters. Feel free to draw them one by one for entire lines in order 
to learn them thoroughly. 


LOWERCASE LETTERS 


The lowercase letters presented here are not in alphabetical order, but 
in families of letters and according to their level of difficulty. Thus, you 
will begin with simple letters, which repeat the movements you have 
already learned, and will gradually advance toward more complex 
letters. 


To Be Avoided 


The movement for the letter a is sometimes misunderstood. When you draw the loop of the 
letter, you have to go all the way back up to the top and not stop in the middle or at the 
bottom. What you are practicing here is actually a calligraphic style that uses the basics of 
a calligraphic a, rather than a typographical a. This principle also applies to all of the 
letters of this form, including b, d, q, g, and p. 
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UPPERCASE LETTERS 


Capital letters are generally more complicated to draw because they 
require larger strokes. They are also taller than the x height of 
lowercase letters, but theoretically, they should never reach higher than 


the ascenders of the lowercase letters. 


Letterers often prefer capital letters because it is easier to stylize them. 
One dynamic stroke can help you give a capital letter that unique 
aspect. In this exercise, try to use a dynamic motion when drawing the 


various crossbars. 
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Aim for Uniformity 


If you use brush lettering to create a logo, it is important for it to be uniform. Take care to 
limit the height of the capital letters and the ascenders and descenders of the lowercase 


letters. That way, the compactness of the logo will make it coherent while still making it 
easy to read. 
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NUMBERS 


Numbers are drawn just like capital letters and have the same height, 
even though that height can vary depending on the context. Give your 
numbers a unique look by using dramatic strokes. 
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EXERCISE 5 | CONNECTING THE 
LETTERS 


You are now ready to letter your first full word. Revisit the basics you 
have already learned, setting up the grid and respecting the shapes of 
the letters as you draw them, but also paying attention to the interplay 
of thicks and thins. Keep the concepts of spacing and rhythm in mind; 
they are essential for a good result. 


For this first project, | suggest that you choose a word that is both 
simple and interesting to work on. This is the word “Lettering” itself, 
which has ascenders and descenders, a capital letter, and two identical 
letters in a row (the double 7). The objective is to produce a dynamic 
lettering result, where the viewer can see the impact and the path of 
the paintbrush or felt pen. That is the only constraint. 


PRELIMINARY SKETCHES 


To start, write the word “Lettering” with your various felt pens or 
paintbrushes, whether or not you have mastered their use. If you’re a 
beginner, simply try to form the letters nicely and connect them in a 
pleasing manner. Try out different styles, different slants, and above 
all, don’t limit yourself! Let your creativity express itself. 


If you are at an intermediate or advanced level, go ahead and start by 
taking into account the concepts of rhythm, balance, and managing 
Spaces, which we have already discussed. Stop when you feel as 
though you have tried out all of your ideas. 
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1. and 2. | chose an upright lettering sample, without a slant. | intentionally chose two drafts 
that were quite similar so that | could take the best features of each and create a new lettering 
sample with those. 


SELECTION 


Choose one or two of the results that you like and that meet your 
expectations—in this case, a dynamic lettering piece that has a nice 
handwritten look. 


Isolate your chosen words by scanning them and printing them on a 
piece of white paper so you can annotate them in the margin. These 
notes will allow you to very carefully observe what works and what can 
be improved. 


Tip 


Try turning your sheet 180 degrees to examine your work from a different perspective. This 


will make it possible for you to forget the letters and to see only the shapes, and will 
usually give you a better global view of what does not work, especially with respect to the 
spaces. 





EXERCISE 6 | REWORKING YOUR 
DRAFTS 


Rework the two drafts discussed on pages 24 and 25, studying them in 
detail. You have a variety of options here. 


e YOUR DRAFTS CAN BE IMPROVED WITH A FELT PEN OR A PAINTBRUSH: 
Take a piece of white paper or tracing paper and a felt pen or 
paintbrush and redo the lettering, using your notes as a guide. The goal 
is to produce a more finished version, close to the final drawing. 


e YOUR DRAFTS ARE ALREADY CLOSE TO WHAT YOU ARE LOOKING FOR: 
Take some tracing paper and a felt pen or paintbrush and copy over 
your drafts in order to improve them, taking into account the elements 
that you have noted. This is a very useful technique that can save you 
time. Unlike in the first case, you will only be working on individual 
details, while keeping everything else that you like just the same. 


e YOU LIKE CERTAIN ELEMENTS IN EACH OF THE DRAFTS: In this case, you 
can decide to fuse the two drafts. That is what | have done here, 
keeping the relevant elements of each of the two lettering samples. | 
fine-tuned this version, copying it and improving certain details until | 
was happy with the results. 





1. This is the version | kept. It is balanced and the spaces are well-distributed. Using this 
version, | will be able to fine-tune the sample. 


FINAL RESULT 


It is during this final step that you will bring in drawing, which will 
allow you to finalize the curves and other sensitive points that cannot 
be corrected with a felt pen or a paintbrush. Of course, this step is only 
necessary if you want to ink or vectorize your lettering project. If you 
want to keep the look of the felt pen or paintbrush, your work is already 
done. 


Here, you will fine-tune the curves and make sure that the basics are 
firmly in place. 


Take a new piece of regular paper or tracing paper and rework your 
lettering sample yet again, this time in pencil. 


The Basics 
This little list pulls together the elements that you should go through and check 


systematically before deciding that your lettering sample is done. 


v Thicks and thins: All of the thicks and thins should be identical 
throughout the sample, creating a nice uniform contrast. 





v Management of spacing: The spaces between the letters should 
be identical throughout. Remember the principle of water 
volume (page 7). 


v Rhythm: Make sure that your letters have a harmonious rhythm, 
that their slant is coherent and not random. This consistency is 
essential. 





2. My final version. 
Your sketch is now finished. You have several options at this point: 


e You can ink your lettering project, or if you want to keep the look of 
the felt pen or paintbrush, you can rework your final version using 
Photoshop or Illustrator, depending on what kind of result you would 
like (see workshop 5, page 110); or 


e If this is a logo, you will have to vectorize it. This process will be 
discussed in workshop 5, but below you can see a vectorized version of 
my lettering sample. 


Either way, the phase of working on the letter ends with a clean sketch, 
whether it is penciled, painted with a brush, or inked. 


Felt or Pencil? 


This will depend on how you want to use this lettering project. If it is going to be 
vectorized, you should choose pencil: the precision it allows will make the process easier 
(see workshop 5). If your lettering sample is not going to be vectorized, but will be used 
via Photoshop for, say, a poster or T-shirt, then keep the rougher felt rendering. 





1. Vectorization is addressed in detail in a later chapter, but it is interesting here to show the 
difference between a finished sketch and the vectorized version of it. 


ANALYSIS OF LETTERING SAMPLES 


Here are four works by renowned artists. Observe their work on the 
Shape of the letters and their positioning and composition. With 
practice, you will be able to reach this level. 


To make it easier to analyze these lettering samples, | have provided 
my commentary, but please do not hesitate to make your own analysis 
as you observe, among other things, the shape of the letters, their 
dynamism, the spaces, the rhythm, etc. 
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2. Wells Collins (United States). Produced with the Tombow Dual Pen, then vectorized and 
reworked using Illustrator. 
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1. Terence Tang, Tiniun Studio (United States). Personal piece produced in felt pen, reworked in 
pencil and then vectorized in Illustrator. 
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2. Sergey Shapiro (Russia). Logo created with a felt-tip brush pin, then reworked in pencil and 
vectorized. 
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3. Matt Vergotis (Australia). Logo created with a felt-tip brush pen and then reworked directly in 
Illustrator in order to be vectorized. Matt Vergotis is particularly fond of small, fine-point felt 


pens. 
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1. and 3. Jeremy Friend (United States). Lettering created in felt pen and then vectorized. 
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2. Neil Secretario (United States). Lettering created in felt pen and then vectorized in Illustrator. 








4. Terence Tang, Tiniun Studio (United States). Lettering created in felt pen, reworked in pencil, 
and vectorized in Illustrator. 





6. Stéphane Lopes (France). Lettering created entirely with Tombow felt pens and other acrylic 
felt pens, such as Posca felts, for certain effects. No computerized treatment. 


7. Stéphane Lopes (France). Lettering created in felt pen, vectorized in Illustrator. 





8. Olivier Castelly (France). Lettering created in felt pen, vectorized in Illustrator. 


WORKSHOP 2 


INTRODUCTION TO SCRIPT 
LETTERING 





WHAT IS SCRIPT LETTERING? 


Script lettering, which describes a way of drawing letters, is a direct 
descendant of cursive handwriting, which began as a kind of 
handwriting done with a straight and flexible pen, often related to 
English handwriting. The best-known variations of this kind of writing 
include Copperplate, in England, and Spencerian, in the United States. 
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1. Sample of Spencerian cursive from Convenient Book of Specimens, published by the 
Franklin Type Foundry in the United States in 1889. 
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2. From The Universal Penman, engraved by George Bickham, published in England around 
1740-1741. Lovely example of English handwriting. 


In script lettering the line is thinner and rounder than in brush 
lettering, and the letters have less dynamic shapes because they have 
to adhere to a relatively strict grid form. However, the contrast that is 
achieved with the help of thicks and thins is quite similar. The work 
with spacing and rhythm is more extensive in script lettering than in 


brush lettering. 


In script lettering, technique is more important than dynamism. 
Spaces are planned more rigorously, whereas brush lettering allows for 


greater freedom of motion. 


TOOLS 


A simple pencil is all you need to do script lettering. There are so many 
different kinds of pencils, and their use varies so much from one 
person to the next, that it would be hard for me to steer you toward any 
one kind of pencil in particular. However, | do recommend the use of 
mechanical pencils, which hold up well over time. Most of them do not 
need to be sharpened, and you can use different lead thicknesses 
depending on your needs. Thicknesses of 0.3 or 0.5 mm are intended 
for detail work, while 0.7 or 0.9 mm leads are better for filling in areas 
or drawing basic sketches. It is also possible to work with a 0.2 mm 
mechanical pencil, but then you do have to sharpen it regularly. Over 
time, that becomes a daunting chore. The same is true for wooden 
pencils. The best brands of mechanical pencils include Pentel, Uni- 
Ball, Rotring, or the brand | use, Alvin Draft. 


EVOLUTION 


Script lettering produces widely varying results, all of them with a 
common foundation: handwritten text. Thus, you will be able to tackle 
classic forms, such as Copperplate. Its American interpretation, in 
Spencerian script, was used in the logos of both Ford and Coca-Cola 
(page 2). This is a good example of the evolution that a classic style 
can undergo. Moreover, the Spencerian script of today is not quite the 
same as it used to be because it was reinterpreted in the 1970s by 
artists like Tony Di Spigna. 


Script lettering has evolved a great deal over time. It was 
enthusiastically picked up and reshaped in the 1970s, with touches of 
funk and psychedelia, and has continued to be transformed in the 
1980s and up through the present day, thanks in particular to the 
influences of street art and graffiti. The very wide range of possibilities 
offered by script lettering is what makes it the most popular style for 
letterers to use. 


1. Tony Di Spigna (United States). Perfect example of the evolution of Spencerian script in the 
United States. 
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2. 3. 4. and 5. A few of my own examples of script lettering. Although 
they are different, they are all part of the large family of script lettering 
and share the same foundation: handwritten text. 





IT’S YOUR TURN! 


Script lettering takes these styles and applies them to the drawing of 
letters. In the following exercises, you will complete your first lettering 
project entirely in pencil, not in pen, which is to some degree reserved 
for calligraphy. 


In order to explore the range of possibilities offered by this style, you 
will begin by analyzing the construction of the letters, then work on 


your first script lettering project, and finally, push it forward into a 
variety of different styles. 


The following exercises will also introduce you to a technique | call the 
skeleton technique. This will allow you to start from a solid foundation 
as you study various directions into which you could take your lettering 
project, some of which you might not have otherwise thought of. This 
method is perfect for taking you outside of your comfort zone. 


EXERCISE 1 | DISCOVERING THE 
SKELETON TECHNIQUE 


Many beginner letterers first draw the outlines of their letters with the 
idea of filling them in at the end, once they consider the form to be 
satisfactory. However, it is precisely when the letters have been filled 
in that one can really see the contrast, the spacing between letters and 
counters, and the thickness of the lines, whether thicks or thins. 


With the skeleton technique, you will begin by working on the masses 
of your letters instead of the outlines, which you will take care of on a 
second pass. 


PRESENTATION 


This technique involves working in stages, starting with a simple line. 
This is the skeleton of the lettering piece, which you then progressively 
thicken in the style that you choose, whether that is a classic style or 
not. Whatever the final result, the foundation is the same. 


This method has several advantages. It gives you an accurate view of 
the shape of the letters and their spaces, and therefore, of the lettering 
piece’s overall balance. The way | see it, drawing the outlines first is a 
mistake because it is hard to judge the shape of the letters when they 
have not been filled in. Very often, a lettering project that was begun 
by drawing the outlines first will have to be reworked a multitude of 
times before the perfect balance can be found. But this very balance is 
achieved in the beginning when you use the skeleton technique. 


This technique has another important advantage: it allows you to follow 


a variety of paths starting from the same base, the same skeleton. 
Instead of working from a sketch with fixed outlines, use several pieces 
of tracing paper to test the contrasts and various styles. 
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1. This outline presents the progression of the skeleton technique. Notice how, from one 
starting point, there are seven different outcomes. 


CREATING THE GRID 


Start by creating a grid using the exact same procedure you used for 
brush lettering (page 16), namely a succession of regularly spaced 
vertical lines placed along two horizontal lines. 


~| 


DRAWING THE FIRST LETTER 


Draw a letter on the grid using a simple line without any contrast. This 
line will constitute your skeleton. 


The shape of the letter is not unlike what you would draw in brush 
lettering, but its curves are rounder and less dynamic. In the following 
exercise, you will find a complete alphabet with a skeleton for each 
letter. 








WORKING ON CONTRAST 


The third step involves giving the letter some contrast with thicks and 
thins. As you did for brush lettering, use your pencil to flesh out the 
descending curves while leaving the ascending curves as they are. Your 
letter will gradually take shape. 





EXERCISE 2 | DRAWING AN 
ALPHABET 


In the same way that you drew your first letter in the previous exercise, 
now practice drawing all of the lowercase and uppercase letters, as well 
as the numbers. 


Take your time creating each skeleton so that you can thoroughly 
understand the shapes and spaces. Then move on to adding the 
contrast. In the following pages, you will find a relatively simple 
complete alphabet, including upper- and lowercase letters, based on 
the English Copperplate script. This alphabet is there as a guide. The 
contrast between the letters is less important here than it is in brush 
lettering, and the letters can have a more classic shape. 


Keep in mind that the upper- and lowercase letters should follow the 
same overall rhythm, indicated by the ever-present vertical grid. 


Working on each letter independently is also a good way to understand 
and explore its shape. Try to create a variety of contrasts, with thick 
downstrokes, and upstrokes that are either finer or are equally thick. 
This is a separate exercise in its own right that can be very useful as 
you practice your lettering. 


Going Further 


Feel free to take inspiration from other alphabets, which you can find in books or by 
searching online. There are many script alphabets and they often display interesting 


features, with letters that can be very different even within the same alphabet. You will 
find, for instance, that French or Italian italics are different from the italics found in 
English or German texts, which are decidedly more angular. You will also find alphabets 
that are more decorative or freestyle. You will find plenty of material to practice on; there 
is something for everyone! 
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EXERCISE 3 | DRAWING A 
COMPLETE WORD 


Now that you have drawn all of the letters, it is time to get started 
writing a complete word. For this exercise, | have chosen the word 
“Script,” which is short and simple to draw. You are, of course, free to 
choose a different word. You will draw your word in a classic style 
borrowed from the British Copperplate that was presented in the 
alphabet on the previous pages. Remember to respect the basics of 
lettering: 


e Keep the spaces between the letters uniform by using the principle of 
water volume (see the box at right): the space between the letters 
should be the same everywhere. 


e Make sure that the counters are all equivalent in order to create a 
pleasing harmony in the shapes and volumes of the letters. Remember 
that we are trying to approximate a classic style in which the harmonies 
between shapes and counters are very important. Their respective 
volumes should be similar. 


e Maintain a regular rhythm that is consistent with the precision of 
script lettering. 


FIRST DRAFTS 


Create several sketches in order to get a feeling for the relationship 
between the letters. You can practice this with or without the grid, but 
at the point when you draw your skeleton, you must start with a grid. 


The Principle of Water Volume 
In order to unify the spaces between the letters, imagine that the letters are separated by a 
volume of water that is identical in each case. This is not about using some mathematical 
formula, but about sharpening your eye so that you can judge these spaces accurately. 

And while it is not necessary for the volume of the counters to be identical to the spaces 
between the letters, they still need to be uniform. Thus, the volume of the interior white 
spaces should be similar overall. 





1. Some sketches of the word “Script.” 


SETTING UP THE SKELETON 


From the sketches you have drawn, choose the one that you like best. 
Position the various elements of the word on a grid in a way that best 
respects the rules of spacing, contrast, and rhythm. 


Remember to leave enough room between your letters for filling in the 
thicks and thins. Try to compose a sketch that is big enough. People 
often tend to work in a small, tight format, which does not work well for 


learning the craft nor for using script lettering. 


In my example, | tried to make sure that both the spaces between 
letters and the counters had identical volumes. This is not absolutely 
necessary, but the exercise can prove interesting. Many typographers 
and calligraphers like to work with letter spacing and counters this way. 
Sometimes the result is compelling and sometimes it doesn’t work. 
Everything depends on the word, letters, and style you choose. 


Recommendation 


It is important to compose a quality skeleton because it is the very foundation of a good 


lettering piece. It is fine to spend extra time on the skeleton; this will reduce the time you 
need to spend on the steps that follow. 
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2. Setting up the skeleton, with an attempt to manage the spaces between and within the 
letters as well as possible, all while maintaining a consistent rhythm. 


ADDING THE CONTRAST (THICKS AND 
THINS) 


Now it is time to give your lettering piece some contrast. Don’t forget 
that your thicks should all have the same weight so that the piece will 
feel more uniform. Continue to use classic forms to begin with so that 


you can concentrate on the most important aspects of lettering. 


Beginning with a skeleton and an initial contrast that is subtle and well 
balanced, and respecting the concepts of lettering, you will be able to 
explore many possibilities and give your creativity free rein. 





3. The contrast in my lettering piece “Script” is close to what we saw in the alphabet on the 
preceding pages. 


EXERCISE 4 | LETTERING INA 
CLASSIC SCRIPT 


Now that you have produced your first word in classic script lettering, 
you can practice lettering a variety of words and perfect your mastery of 
the skeleton technique. 


CHOOSING THE WORDS 


| chose the words “Script Lettering,” with a capital S and a capital L, 
so that | would have variety in the size of the words, which creates 
some contrast. The advantage of this choice is that you already know 
how to draw the word “Script” if that is what you practiced in the 
previous exercise. But you are, of course, free to choose other words, 
though you should try not to make your assignment too complicated; it 
is better to start simple. The important thing at this stage is to practice 
and incorporate the technique and the right movements to produce a 
simple but high-quality lettering piece, so that you will be able to give 
it more personality later. 


THE SKETCHES 


Once again, draw a series of sketches in script lettering using the 
words you have chosen. This step will help you to grasp the 
relationship between the words and to begin your first attempt at the 
composition as you think about the arrangement of the words. 


Workshop 4 (page 90) is entirely dedicated to composition, so for now, 
just pay attention to the uniformity of your lettering piece. The piece as 


a whole should be well balanced, without extra white space between 
the words. The words do not have to interlock perfectly, but you should 
still make several attempts to achieve a visually satisfying result. This 
is what your sketches are for. If you are not ready to try composition, 
then feel free to just draw your words on one line. 





1. My page of sketches, with several different attempts at positioning. | want to position 
“Lettering” underneath “Script,” but the descender of the p in “Script” and the two fs in 
“Lettering” are not helping me. If they are positioned right on top of each other, there is too 
much space between the words. | decided to wedge the word “Lettering” right underneath 
“Script,” with the two ts positioned right after the p. This produces a slight shift in positioning 
between the two words that works well. 


THE GRID 


Remember to set up a grid that is large enough that you will be able to 
rework your lettering piece the way you want to. | have chosen to slant 
my lettering piece, so the grid will have that same slant. Likewise, if 


the positions of your two words are not aligned, you will also have to 
shift the grid accordingly. That is the case for the setup | have chosen 
here. 


Composition Trick 


If you do not yet feel comfortable placing the two words on the same grid, you can work on 
each word separately on its own piece of tracing paper. Once you have drawn the skeletons 


of each of your words, place the two pieces of paper on top of each other and adjust the 
relative positioning of the words until you have found the right balance. Then lay another 
page on top and trace the two words in their balanced position. 








EXPLORATION 


Now return to your last lettering piece and place another sheet of 
tracing paper (or a sheet of white paper if you are using a light table) 
on top of it. This will allow you to add some more contrast, with a little 
more thickness, without applying it directly to the previous piece. It is 
important to separate and preserve each stage so that you can study all 
of the versions that are based on the same original skeleton. This way, 


you will be able to review your work and possibly choose a path that 
you would not otherwise have thought of. 


SKELETON 


Position your letters on the grid, making sure to space them in such a 
way as to allow for the contrast you will be adding. 
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Self-Critique 


It is important to make a point of critiquing your own work on a regular basis to determine 
what can be improved. | suggest you annotate every step of your work and continue to 


produce new versions as long as you can see elements that need to be reworked. But do 
not be a perfectionist: it is better to have a finished piece than a perfect piece. Stop as 
soon as you feel that you have achieved your goal and that the classic mistakes have been 
eliminated. 





FIRST LAYER OF CONTRAST 


Create your first layer of contrast by thickening the descending lines, 
which will become your thicks, and leaving the ascending lines, which 
will become the thins, bare. Make sure that the whole piece is uniform, 
with thin strokes of a similar weight. 


The first stage of your lettering piece is now complete. You could 
decide to stop here, with one layer of light contrast, but it is by 
continuing to work along this first path that you may in fact be pushed 
out of your comfort zone and find yourself exploring new horizons. By 
progressively adding more contrast, which will inevitably accentuate 
the differences between the thicks and thins and will thicken your line, 
you will give your piece a variety of styles that are more and less 
modern. 


EXERCISE 5 | LEAVING YOUR 
COMFORT ZONE! 


Up to this point, you have been using a relatively classic style of script 
lettering to expand on your skeleton. Now it is time to explore some 
more modern styles. 


ACCENTUATING CONTRASTS 


Take a new piece of paper and place it on top of your last version. Now 
add a considerable amount of thickness to the thicks and thins. Do not 
be afraid to saturate your piece with graphite. The contrast will give an 
assertive style and more personality to your work. 


Here are two successive versions of my lettering piece, showing a 
progressive thickening of the thicks and thins. You will notice that the 
style changes considerably from one piece to the next. The end product 
is still very clearly handwriting, but drawing is becoming more 
important here. 





1. The first version is reminiscent of the American Spencerian script style of the Ford and 


Coca-Cola logos (page 2). 





2. The second version looks more contemporary and is related to the disco or funky posters of 
the 1970s. | have thickened the base of the letters considerably, which is what produces the 
funky effect. 





3. Here is another version, in negative, which | invite you to try as well. What you end up with 
is a white piece with a dark outline, which really highlights the lettering. 


FORMAL RESEARCH 


After having gradually thickened your thicks and thins, feel free to 
explore some new styles, such as Stencil Script or Monoline, of which 
you can find some examples here (see also the outline for the exercise 
on page 39). 


Vocabulary 


Stencil is a font created before the Second World War to mark the United States Army’s 
equipment cases and vehicles using stencils. Its letters have the feature of being divided 
in the middle. 


Stencil Script is a manuscript style that also includes this feature of having the letters cut 
in half in the middle or divided into segments. 


Monoline is a script that does not have any thicks and thins, which produces an even line. 


DON'T 


YOUR 


Aklo 


4. Scott Biersack (United States). Sketch in Stencil Script. The original Stencil style can be 
found here in the words “DON’T” and “YOUR.” 
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5. Brett Stenson, via Jolby & Friends (United States). Lettering in inked Monoline and then 
reworked in Photoshop. 





6. Lettering in Stencil Script by me. 


PixelCamp 


7. Claire Coullon (France). Logo in Monoline produced in felt pen, reworked in pencil, and then 
vectorized in Illustrator. 


Painter 


8. Paul von Excite (Netherlands). Logo in Monoline produced in pencil and then vectorized in 
Illustrator. 


Working in Stencil is not easy. Try to really absorb these exercises in 
order to understand how the letters are composed; note that they are 
most often segmented at the top. The care that you give to the creation 
of your spaces and your contrast in the beginning of the process will 
make this work considerably easier. 


In a few sketches, you can explore a classic rendition of cursive script; 
a more stylized version, used to create vintage logos, for example; and 
a funky, Stencil, or Monoline version. Using this skeleton, all of the 
styles in script lettering will become accessible to you. 
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1. My explorations in Stencil Script, produced based on the skeleton we used at the beginning 
of this chapter. | have added a few annotations to help you understand the foundations of this 
style. 





2. and 3. | created two Monoline versions: one fine and one thicker. As 
with the Stencil version, working from a skeleton makes it possible to 
quickly create a sketch that is faithful to the style you want for your 
lettering project. 


TAKING STOCK 


Lay your sketches on the table. Study all of these different, more or 
less classic, versions. Take the time to observe which of them best 
meet your expectations and seem the most interesting to you, and set 
the others aside. 


Now take your best results and work on them until you have improved 
them as far as you can, always working on separate sheets. 


An Open Mind 


Stay open to the ideas you would not have thought of at first. Do not forget that these are 
non-definitive sketches, even if they are going in a very well-defined direction. The study of 
a variety of tracks can be an asset if you need to present a project to a client. You can 
guide the client toward familiar ideas, but you can also suggest different and unexpected 
avenues and thus pique their curiosity. 





4. | decided to keep the negative (page 50) and rework it until it was finalized. 


ANALYSIS OF LETTERING SAMPLES 
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1. Martina Flor (Argentina/Germany). Project produced in pencil, then vectorized in Illustrator. 
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2. Paul von Excite (Netherlands). Logo in Stencil Script, produced in pencil and then vectorized. 
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1. Bob Ewing (United States). Lettering piece produced in pencil, then vectorized in Illustrator. 
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2. Claire Coullon (France). Lettering piece produced in pencil, then vectorized in Illustrator. 


GALLERY 





1. Ryan Hamrick (United States). Lettering in Copperplate, produced in pencil and then 
vectorized in Illustrator. 
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2. Luke Ritchie (South Africa). Clever mix of Spencerian and funky styles, with a very strong 
contrast. Produced in pencil, then vectorized in Illustrator. 





3. Ken Barber (United States). Lettering in modern Spencerian, produced entirely in pencil to 
then be directly vectorized. 
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4. Nick Misani (United States). Sketch produced on an iPad Pro, then vectorized in Illustrator. 





5. and 6. Mark Caneso (United States). Lettering produced in pencil, then vectorized in 
Illustrator. 


WORKSHOP 3 


USING TYPOGRAPHIC CHARACTERS 





This workshop will show you how to use typographic characters with or 
without serifs in your lettering work. When | say “typographic 
characters with or without serifs” | am referring to all letters that come 
from characters struck in lead or wood, used industrially in printing, as 
opposed to letters drawn by hand. These characters come from a large 
variety of families, which makes it hard to use any one particular 
terminology. This is why | take the liberty of grouping them together 
under the name “typographic characters.” 


These characters offer several advantages for lettering: they blend 
perfectly with handwriting and they make it possible to give your 
lettering pieces a dynamic shape or undertone. 


It can often be very interesting to alternate between different styles—in 
particular, typographic characters and handwritten styles, such as 
script or brush lettering. The overall effect gives the words a greater 
impact, while retaining very high readability. 


A selection of pieces that showcase the importance of typographic characters. 








2. Kyle Letendre (United States). Pencil sketch and then digitization entirely in Illustrator. 
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3. Joel Felix (United States). Sketch and then inking. The whole piece was then vectorized and 
colorized in Illustrator. 


In this workshop, you will mostly practice capital letters, which are 
used more often in lettering than lowercase letters are. However, you 
will see in some of the examples and exercises that you can also mix 
the two to give your pieces more personality and a unique look. 


Letterers appreciate typographic characters for the strong impact they 
make within a composition. By embellishing or distorting them, you 
can sometimes achieve an even more effective result. 


The styles that you will find in these pages, such as Interlock or 
vintage, bring a decorative side to the letters. By studying them in 
detail, you will discover how you can borrow from "classic" alphabets 
and give the letters a very specific style. This way, you will be able to 


use these characters in a variety of fashions, depending on the type of 
lettering you are doing and the message that you would like to convey. 


SOME BASICS 
SERIF 


Serif characters have an element at the base and top of each letter that 
gives them a better grounding. Some typographers claim that this 
element, which has been used in typography since the invention of the 
Roman alphabet, has the advantage of better connecting the letters 
and thus helping with readability. Originally, though, the serif was 
simply a trace left by the tool that was used to write the letter, whether 
that was a pen or a paintbrush. 


N 








1. Different kinds of serifs, depending on styles, eras, and countries. Serifs are subjected to 
many different distortions in lettering, which explains their frequent use. 


SANS SERIF 

Sans serif characters, or "stick letters," began to be used in the 
twentieth century and were featured by Swiss and German 
typographers, especially through the Bauhaus movement. Their goal 
was to strip the letters down to produce a minimalist look in sync with 
that graphic, artistic, and architectural trend. This was the origin of 
world-famous fonts like Helvetica. 


ABCDEFGHIJKLM 
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1234567890 


2. Helvetica, created by Max Miedinger (Switzerland). This font is perfectly suited to a 
minimalist aesthetic. 


THICKS AND THINS 


Typographic characters are governed by the idea of contrast, which we 
have already discussed in earlier workshops. The thicks and thins 
created by the descending and ascending movements of the writing 
utensil are also a component of these characters because their creation 
is based on what came before them, namely handwriting. 


But as in brush script or lettering script, typographic characters are 
also available in a Monoline version, without any thicks and thins. This 
reinforces the minimalist aspect of the letters and gives them a very 
geometric look. 





1. Sans-serif letter 2. Monoline 3. Serif letter with 4. Monoline 
with thicks and thins cans-cerif letter thicks and thins cerif letter 


3. Typographic characters obey the same rules as handwritten letters: they can have thicks and 
thins or they can be Monoline. 


EMBELLISHING TYPOGRAPHIC 
CHARACTERS 


Typographic characters add personality to a lettering piece. If they are 
decorated or embellished, their impact will only be reinforced. This 
embellishment can take the form of decoration on the serifs. 


A typical example of an embellished letter is what you find on the 
posters in Western movies, the infamous “Dead or Alive” signs that 
deliver a clear message in a very specific typographical form. This kind 
of embellished serif letter gives the lettering project a strong identity 
and a vintage connotation that everyone will recognize. 


You can also find letters that echo old American neon signs. They serve 
the same purpose as the typical Western letter, giving the piece a retro 
and vintage look and a very strong presence. 





4. “Western”-style letters. The embellishment on these letters is found primarily on the serifs, 
often extra-thick or with elaborate shapes. 


Copenhagen Signs and Jeff Rogers use these retro styles with panache. 








1. and 2. Copenhagen Signs (Denmark). Sketch and then reproduction in wood, with One Shot- 
style enamel painting. 
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3. Jeff Rogers (United States). Acrylic paint. 
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4. 5. and 6. Jeff Rogers (United States). Sketch followed by digitization in Photoshop. 


EXERCISE 1 | EMBELLISHING A 
LETTER 


This first exercise will explain how to gradually embellish a letter. This 
embellishment can take the form of serifs, but also of illustrative 
elements, such as neon lights or bulbs. 


Here, | have chosen the letter h. As a starting point, take a classic 
capital letter H, with or without serifs. 


Then adapt these different customizations of the letters to an entire 
alphabet, using the alphabets on page 68 as an inspiration. 





if Hl, > \ 


Give it a light vintage look. Add a midline 
serif, without weighing down the whole 
letter too much; it should stay light. 


Give your letter some 
dimensionality. This will 
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Starting with a sans-serif Study other options: you could add a 
H. you could, for example, light embocsing to the letter, without 
add little light bulbs to the light bulbs ... 
letter, which will give it a 
strong decorative look. 


ABCDEFGHIJKLM 
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1. Futura, created by Paul Renner (Germany). Sans-serif alphabet. 


a oF with them 


ABCDEFGHIJKLM 
NOPQRSTUVWXYZ 


abcdefghijklm 


nopqrstuvwxyz 


1234567890 


2. Bodon 
3. Buffalo Circus by Kustomtype Foundry (Belgium). Western-style alphabet. Use it to help 
correctly position the decorative elements on each letter. 








EXERCISE 2 | PRACTICING ON A 
COMPLETE WORD 


It is not that complicated to go on to work on a complete word. Go 
back to the principles outlined on pages 66-67 and apply them to your 
word. Here are a few examples using the word “Letter.” Pay attention 
to the spaces and the overall uniformity of the volumes between the 
letters, and try out different kinds of embellishment. 


Paying attention to the shape of the letters is probably one of the most 
interesting aspects of lettering. The more you experiment, the better 
your chances of giving your letters the presence and personality you are 
looking for. Serif characters lend themselves particularly well to this 
kind of exercise. Do not hesitate to experiment and to get inspiration 
from existing artistic pieces. 





4. A variety of examples of embellishment on the same word. 


EXERCISE 3 | GOING FURTHER WITH 
VINTAGE STYLE 


OVERVIEW 


What | am calling vintage is the family of lettering styles that evolved 
from the so-called Victorian style, the quintessentially English style 
whose name comes from Queen Victoria, who reigned over Great 
Britain for the second half of the nineteenth century. This style, which 
is based on both typographic characters and more calligraphic 
characters, such as the Blackletter style, is notable for the very rich 
and detailed ornamentation of its letters. 


For several years now, it has been enjoying renewed popularity thanks 
to artists such as Martin Schmetzer and Tomasz Biernat and their 
steampunk-aesthetic visual identity projects. The enthusiasm that has 
been shown for it is related to the desire for a return to an artisanal 
and authentic life, to which letter painting is related. The many tattoo 
parlors that commission vintage lettering for their window displays, 
sometimes in gold leaf, are a testament to that. 
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1. 2. 3. and 4. Examples of the Victorian style dating back to the late nineteenth century. 


Contemporary applications of vintage style. 





5. Martin Schmetzer (Sweden). 





6. Tomasz Biernat (Poland). 


STARTING FROM A SIMPLE 
FOUNDATION 


In lettering, this style is probably one of the most difficult and the 
most technical. For this exercise, you will practice using a simple but 
effective structure. It will give you the basic foundation for attacking 
this kind of lettering. This structure comes from a pretty rigid grid that 
is not unrelated to what we see in Gothic script, made up of very tall, 
narrow letters (next page). 


Blackletter 


Gothic script, also called “Blackletter,” appeared in the Middle Ages. It has an angular 
form, and was the most common form of writing in Germany for a very long time. 
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2. Letterhead Fonts (United States). Example of a vintage-style font created by Denise Bayers, 
which you can use as inspiration for the next exercise. Notice its similarities to Blackletter. 


PUT INTO PRACTICE 
SKETCH 


As usual, start with some quick sketches to get a good feel for the 
structure of the letters. 
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The gallery for this workshop (pages 86-89) shows some pieces that 
combine vintage style with brush or script lettering. Feel free to 
practice all of these combinations. These are the exercises that will 
give you the chance to discover new horizons for your lettering pieces. 


| chose the words “Hand Made Type” because these three four-letter 
words have the same width when they are stacked on top of each other. 
Thus, they form a uniform whole, reinforcing the precision of this style. 


GRID 
This grid is different from the earlier ones. It is more than a simple aid; 
it will actually structure the outlines of your letters. Look carefully at 
the sketches shown here: every one of the letters is perfectly integrated 
into the vertical lines of the grid, which is by no means always the 
case. 


Once you have calculated how many columns you need, draw your grid. 
Mine has 15 columns, which correspond to the shapes and counters of 
the letters. Every letter is made up of three columns, and every space 
between the letters counts as a column. This ensures that your 
lettering structure will be uniform, with the letter stem thicknesses all 
the same width, and consistent matching counters and spaces between 
letters. This is what this style has in common with Gothic script. 


Now draw a clean version of your grid, large enough so that you will be 
able to concentrate on the details later. Allow for about 2 cm (a little 
under an inch) per letter. 





It is up to you to choose to apply other decorative elements to your 
lettering piece. Once you have finished it, reproduce it on a new sheet 


of paper, carefully fine-tuning the lines without reproducing the grid. 
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Position your letters on the grid using a new sheet of tracing paper. 
Make sure to fill each column with the letter stems or with the spaces. 
Here, each stem will have the same width to guarantee that there is 
uniformity across the grid, and therefore throughout the piece. 





| placed my letters, blackening each column in which they belonged. | 
mixed together capital letters and a few lowercase letters to give the 
piece more personality. This also creates a slightly less formal look 
because lowercase letters are visually softer. These three words work 
perfectly with this structure. Because the letters are all very vertical, 
the spaces between them are identical, so there is no need to worry 
about their volume in this case. 
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, but try to add a 


line between each word, at the top, and at the base, in order to nicely frame the whole piece. 


Now add a little bit of dimensionality on the same page. Here, a simple line will do. The piece 
The end result is satisfying and only serves to reinforce the vintage aspect of the piece. 


is already condensed enough. The spaces between the words are not very large 





DECORATION 

Now embellish the letters by giving them a few serifs, not just at their 
extremities but also at the midline. This will strengthen the vintage 
look of the piece. 


Feel free to add little ornamentations on the first letter of each word to 
reinforce the Victorian style. Heavily ornamented letters are one of the 
characteristics of this style (see the examples at the beginning of the 
exercise, on page 70, as well as those in the gallery, on pages 86-89). 


EXERCISE 4 | DISCOVERING 
INTERLOCK 


INTRODUCTION 


Interlock characters first appeared in the 1960s on film posters, 
mostly in the United States. They made a comeback starting in the 
1990s in Tim Burton’s films. Interlock is a system of nesting and 
intertwining letters, modified in such a way as to create a block. 


Interlock is used more and more in modern lettering because it makes 
it possible to give typographic characters a unique personality, and its 
vintage aspect is reminiscent of 1950s—1960s America. 


Here are some modern examples of the use of Interlock characters. 


Some pieces by the most visible artists who work on projects with Interlock. 


way, WS 


1. and 2. Copenhagen Signs (Denmark). 
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3. 4. and 5. Ivan Castro (Spain). 









PUT INTO PRACTICE 


This exercise is organized in such a way as to allow you to work letter 
by letter, and to understand the logic of the block that Interlock is 
based on. 


Follow the exercise below carefully, copying it step by step, and then 
practice on a word of your own choosing. 
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1. Start by drawing the letter L. The space within the L can 
be used for positioning the E, so plan to give your L a certain 
amount of width co that it can accommodate the E. 


IN 
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3. Tuck the second T in above the first one, where it 
can act as an extension of the E. 


5. Insert an R with a large straight serif at the top to occupy 
the space above the second E. Give a curve to ife diagonal, 
which you will then vse for fitting in the T. 
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?. In order to create an additional interftwinement between the 


Nand the G, give the N an extra-large serif on the top right, 
and then tuck the G in beneath that. 





2 The E does not require any specific space for its use. 
The T that follows it, on the other hand, could conceivably 
create a large space between the letters. Given that our 
goal here is to maintain the idea of the block, use the space 
within the E to accommodate the croscbar of the T 
and thus preserve the block. 
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4. Nest the second E in right after the second T, 
creating a space above the letter that will need to be filled. 


EAR 
ieee 


6. Fit the Tinto the little space 
created by the R. 
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8. Here is the finished block. 


EXERCISE 5 | PRACTICING 
INTERLOCK WITH SERIFS 


The Interlock system works the same way with serif characters: it Is 
still a matter of interlocking the letters, but in this case, that also 
involves playing with the serifs in such a way as to occupy as much 
Space as possible. 


The main difference has to do with the heights of the letters. In order 
to position the serifs nicely, you will have to take the height of each 
letter into consideration, unlike with sans-serif characters, which can 
be easily placed above or below each other on the same line. 


Practice by copying the example that is annotated below, and then by 
lettering other words in the same style. 


The letters are placed 
The T rises high enough here above and below each other 
co that the cerife can be The same idea as with 
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characters, the E is between the 
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cerife better if they were on the came line 


1. The word “Lettering” in Interlock style with serif characters. 


EXERCISE 6 | PRODUCING A 
COMPLETE INTERLOCK LETTERING 
PROJECT 


To perfect your mastery of the Interlock system, | suggest that you 
produce a composition made up of several words. This exercise 
requires a more subtle management of spaces and particular attention 
to the uniformity of the piece as a whole, an idea that you will look at 
in more detail in workshop 5, which is dedicated to composition. For 
now, simply remember to respect the idea of the interlocking block 
between the letters, but also between the words. Unlike with 
compositions that basically use a horizontal plane, here you will think 
of the letters on a vertical plane in order to keep each one as close as 
possible to the word or letter above it. 


Copy the lettering piece below, following my notes carefully, and then 
practice with other words or phrases. The more you practice, the more 
uniform your lettering pieces will be. 
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2. Annotated sketch of an Interlock composition with serifs. Feel free to revisit this example 
anytime you come up against a question about positioning a word or letter. 


ANALYSIS OF LETTERING SAMPLES 
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1. Rigour Studio (United Kingdom). Pencil sketch, inked with black felt pen. 
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2. Jérémie Bonne (France). Piece produced entirely in Illustrator. 
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1. Tomasz Biernat (Poland). Pencil sketch, vectorized in Illustrator. 


Frames around “i 
and ‘Network” to reinforce 
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2. Lettering piece produced in pencil by me, then entirely vectorized in Illustrator. 
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$ a T a ce n Signs (Denmark). Pencil sketch traced on wood, then covered with One Shot-style 
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2. Pietro Piscitelli (Italy). Pencil sketch, later inked. 
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3. Copenhagen Signs (Denmark). Pencil sketch. 
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4. Pavlov Visuals (Netherlands/United States). Pencil sketch, vectorized in Illustrator and 
texturized in Photoshop. 
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5. Tomasz Biernat (Poland). Pencil sketch, vectorized in Illustrator. 





1. Tyrsa (France). Pencil sketch, inked, vectorized in Illustrator and retouched and texture 
added in Photoshop. 





2. and 4. Martin Schmetzer (Sweden). Pencil sketch, inked, then vectorized in Illustrator. 





3. Wells Collins (United States). Pencil sketch, inked, then retouched in Photoshop. 





5. 6. and 7. Tobias Saul (Germany). Pencil sketch, inked, then vectorized in Illustrator. 


WORKSHOP 4 


THE SECRETS OF GOOD 
COMPOSITION 





Composition is an integral part of the creation process for a lettering 
project. It is an element that needs to be taken into account from the 
beginning of the process, just as much as the choice of lettering styles. 


This workshop is a chance for you to put your knowledge about working 
on individual letters into practice in the context of a complete 
composition. 


While it might seem complicated at first, composition turns out to be 
relatively simple once you understand the basics. 


This chapter addresses two main aspects of composition: 


e Structure, which is related to the management of blocks of letters 
and the highlighting of important words, among other things. 


e The choice of styles and customization: how to choose appropriate 
lettering styles, knowing how to alternate among them, and including a 
decorative aspect to provide more contrast and greater impact. 


STRUCTURE OF THE COMPOSITION (OR 
TETRIS METHOD) 


Even before you start drawing your lettering project, it is important to 


know how you are going to position the different elements that make it 
up. Good composition is based on one fundamental principle: your 
lettering project must make a uniform impression; that is, it must work 
as a block. In order to do this, the words that make up the composition 
have to be placed in such a way as not to leave too many white spaces, 
just like when you are playing Tetris on your Gameboy. What | call 
white spaces, or “blanks,” are the unfilled spaces that could make the 
composition harder to read and visually unbalanced. 


Two compositions in two different styles, each of which forms a block. Each element is 
positioned in relation to all the others. This is the impression that you must keep in mind in 
order to create a high-quality composition. 





1. Scott Biersack (United States). Pencil sketch, vectorized in Illustrator. 





2. Erik Marinovich (United States). Pencil sketch, with structure and effects created in 
Photoshop. 


We have seen that managing the space between letters is crucial for 
producing a high-quality lettering piece. A well-executed composition 
is equally crucial, and that requires that you pay particular attention to 
the spaces between words. 


EXERCISE 1 | THINKING IN TERMS 
OF THE BLOCK 


Choose the words that are going to make up your lettering piece. | 
chose “Les Ateliers du Lettering” (the French title of this book), but 
you should feel free to practice with any other phrase you choose. 


First, abstract from the various words that make up the piece so that 
you can think about the words in terms of blocks and imagine how you 
will arrange them. When you are creating these blocks, ask yourself 
which words are the important ones. If you want to convey a message, 
emphasize the words that support that message. In the phrase that | 
have chosen for this exercise, “Les Ateliers du Lettering,” it is the 
words “Ateliers” (“workshops”) and “Lettering” that will be 
emphasized. You will keep this in mind when you are creating your 
blocks, and the blocks you create for the important words will be 
larger. 


Grab a sheet of paper and draw thumbnail sketches of your blocks. Try 
out different placements and positions for them to explore the various 
possible arrangements. 


These sketches will give you valuable information about how you 
should proceed in order to best use and fill the space you have 
available. In my example, the words “Les” and “du” are very short and 
leave empty spaces on either side of them. Those will have to be filled 
with the piece’s two important words by using ascending or descending 
letters, depending on the words, and possibly a few ornamentations in 
order to make the piece work as a harmonious whole. 
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1. My sketches of the various possible arrangements. | tried to keep a certain uniform 
appearance, avoid leaving blank spaces that were too big, and maintain a balanced and 
relatively dynamic whole. This involved horizontal arrangements as well as diagonal ones, with 
some rounding in order to better unify the piece. 


EXERCISE 2 | COMPLETING THE 
FIRST SKETCHES 


You have now composed several draft blocks. Choose a few of them in 
order to carry out your first sketches using the letters. How should you 
go about choosing the best arrangements? 


e They are dynamic even when the letters have not been drawn in yet. 


e They respect the uniformity of the lettering piece and provide the 
fewest blank spaces to be filled. 


e They offer the best balance and do not make it look as though the 
piece Is falling to one side or the other. 


Once you have chosen your blocks (and it is up to you to decide how 
many of them you would like to choose), make a series of rapid 
sketches, placing your letters in the blocks in order to get a first 
impression. You can use typographic characters or simple script 
lettering. This is not yet about working on the letters themselves, but 
just about formatting the piece so that you can narrow down your 
choice of arrangement. Return to the list of arguments used to select 
the blocks and apply it to the versions that include the letters. Keep 
your best efforts to use for your work on the letters. 
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2. The first version is interesting because it limits the spaces on either side of each of the short 
words, unlike the second version, which leaves a lot of white space to the right of “Les” and 
“du.” As for the third version, the rounded edge of the word “Ateliers” makes it possible to 
save some space and to better preserve the block effect. 


EXERCISE 3 | CHOOSING THE 
STYLES FOR EACH WORD 


Take stock at this point. Consider the different arrangements that you 
have chosen and weigh the pros and cons of each. 


The structures of your compositions can influence your choice of one 
style of lettering or another. In my first version, for example, the word 
“Ateliers” is stretched out in height at the beginning and end of the 
word, which would tend to suggest the use of a typographic character. 
It would be tricky to use brush or script lettering here; the word would 
be too distorted and would become less readable, both in terms of 
balance and in terms of aesthetics. On the other hand, it might be wise 
to choose one of those styles for the word “Lettering” because it works 
particularly well to alternate between typographic characters and a 
manuscript style in the same composition, and that makes for good 
readability and greater contrast. From an aesthetic standpoint, this 
kind of alternation is always pleasing to the eye. 


Return to your best efforts and try to apply a variety of styles, which 
you might alternate or invert in another version, in order to create a 
visual overview of the piece under different conditions. If your piece 
also has shorter and less important words, try out a variety of styles on 
them and compare them. 


In my case, | chose two versions, each of which | then took in a variety 
of directions using different styles. 


Form and Content 


Keep in mind that the lettering style you choose must be consistent with the content of the 





message and its purpose. A lettering piece that has to do with Valentine’s Day will work 
better if you make it full of curves than if you use a vintage style with Gothic characters. 


Don’t Overdo It! 


While it is advisable to alternate the lettering styles you use in a piece, be careful not to 
use too many of them. In any graphic project, it is always important to limit the different 
styles of typographic characters you use to avoid overloading the formatting and to 
maintain an overall coherence. The same is true in lettering. In any one piece, use a 
maximum of two or three different styles. 
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Track 2. In each case, | alternated between manuscript and typographic styles. The first version 
is the most uniform, in my opinion. “Ateliers” written in this curved manner does not work all 
that well in these sketches, and overall balance seems to be more complicated to establish. 
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Track 2b. Using track 2 as a starting point, | redid a small series of sketches with the word 
“Ateliers” in typographic characters and “Lettering” in a manuscript style. 


EXERCISE 4 | DRAWING THE 
SKELETON 


At this point, you now have several drafts of your lettering piece in 
front of you. Now it is up to you to choose which direction or directions 
you want to explore. 


In my case, | chose the third version of track 2b, which | believe 
presents the greatest uniformity. The other tracks are also interesting, 
but they each have a lot of white spaces, and | felt that they wouldn’t 
leave enough room for a sufficiently wide and detailed capital L. 


| decided to keep the vintage style for the word “Ateliers,” and to pair 
it with “Lettering” written entirely in script lettering, going in the 
direction of funky, in order to create a good contrast for the whole 
piece. 


Before working on the contrast and the details, it is important to create 
a good sketch to use as the foundation. To do this, use the skeleton 
technique introduced in workshop 2, on page 38. Take a new sheet of 
paper and draw a careful skeleton, making sure that it is large enough 
for your project. It is always better to make large sketches so that it will 
be possible to apply contrast to the entire piece. There is no need for 
tracing paper or a light table here: this is the first draft of the final 
project, to be drawn on a white piece of paper. 


Feel free to draw a horizontal and vertical grid to help you position the 
letters correctly and keep the same rhythm for each of the important 
words. 
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1. My sketch, revisited as a skeleton. | have added two straight lines, above and below the 


word “Ateliers,” to ground the word and fill the space. 


EXERCISE 5 | DEVELOPING AND 
FINALIZING YOUR PATH 


EXPLORATION 


It is now time to build on the knowledge that you acquired in the 
previous chapters. To start, apply a uniform contrast to all of the 
letters. Work on this gradually, and on separate sheets of paper, in 
order to judge the result. 


Continue to use the system that we have used so far: one sheet per 
level or per draft. Leaving the skeleton bare, apply the first level of 
contrast on a sheet of tracing paper or on a light table, and start over 
again for each subsequent level. Feel free to explore versions that you 
would not otherwise necessarily think of, whether using a typographic 
character or a character in script or brush lettering. 


If you have questions, refer to the exercise on the skeleton (page 38) 
and the outline that accompanies it. 


Have fun with the letters, try out interesting formats, and experiment 
with giving both the manuscript letters and the typographic characters 
a little bit of dimensionality. At the same time, be careful not to 
overload the composition. 


Changing the Angle 


Remember to turn your page upside down frequently while you are working so that you can 


forget about the letters and just think about their shapes. This is a very good way to gain 
an understanding of spaces, rhythm, and balance, and thus to correct your lettering piece. 








1. While applying this contrast to my sketch, | took the opportunity to rework the endings of 
the letters and the counters in the word “Ateliers,” and to give it more of a vintage look. | 
touched up some of the letters, such as the leg of the R, so that it would fill the space to the 
right of the word “du.” The piece is balanced and uniform, on the whole. 





2. With this second contrast, building on the first one, | decided to give a little touch of 
dimensionality to the word “Ateliers” to separate it slightly from the rest of the piece and to 
support the funky look that | had wanted to give to “Lettering” from the beginning. 


FINALIZING THE SKETCH 


Once you have arrived at a version that uses suitable styles, finalize 
your sketch on a new piece of paper. Take the time to work carefully on 
the curves, spaces, and overall uniformity of the piece. You might need 
to work through a few versions before you arrive at a satisfactory final 
sketch. Creating an attractive lettering project takes time. Do not be 
too much of a perfectionist, but do not be satisfied with a failed 
version either. It is totally possible that when you gather together the 
first attempts and various tracks that followed, the skeleton, and all the 
different versions, you’ll find that you’ve used 20 sheets of paper or 
more. This is normal. It is also by taking your time and pushing your 
limits that you will make progress. 





3. The final version of the sketch of my composition. | refined the entire piece and changed 
the base of the L in “Lettering” to balance the g. 


Your composition is now finished. Depending on what your final goal is, 
you can vectorize your lettering piece or ink it and use it as is. All of 
these options are addressed in detail in the following workshop. 


Points to Remember 


A good composition is based on the following elements: 


v Filling the space: Do not leave holes or white spaces; instead, 


fill up the space in order to promote uniformity and the block 
feeling. This is what | call the Tetris method—all of the 
elements need to fit into each other. 





v Balancing styles: It is important to vary the styles you use in 
order to provide some contrast. Choose two or three different 
styles at the most, and try out various combinations. 


v Personality: This is partly determined by the structure and 
effects that you use. In the example chosen for this workshop, 


the mixture of styles, as well as the effects added to various 
words, give personality to the piece as a whole. 


v The skeleton technique: This allows you to explore various styles 
and contrasts at your leisure and beyond your comfort zone. 





ANALYSIS OF LETTERING SAMPLES 
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1. Neil Secretario (United States). Pencil sketch, vectorized in Illustrator. 


Decorative effect from the 1750¢ and 
1760¢ that grounds the message and 
gives it personality 


Offset letters, creating a 
“dancing” effect that ic typical 
of the 1750¢ and 1760¢ 
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2. Kyle Letendre (United States). Pencil sketch, vectorized in Illustrator. 
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1. Cyla Costa (Brazil). Pencil sketch, vectorized in Illustrator. 


Characters with lightly 
decorated serits 


The addition of litte 
solid-black circles gives 
contrast to the piece as a 


Integrating the whole and provides a nice 


lettering into an 
illustration makes it 
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lettering styles 


variation with the leaves 





The use of interlock i¢ a nice 
way to Fill the space 


2. Cyla Costa (Brazil). Pencil sketch, vectorized in Illustrator. 
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2. Erik Marinovich (United States). Pencil sketch, vectorized and then retouched in Photoshop. 
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1. Ade Suryana (Indonesia). Pencil sketch, vectorized in Illustrator. 





2. Jonathan Ball (United States). Pencil sketch, inked and then vectorized in Illustrator. 





3. Dess (France). Lettering produced entirely on an iPad Pro (sketch and addition of 
dimensionality, textures, and colors). 
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4. Tyrsa (France). Pencil sketch, then inked. 


WORKSHOP 5 


DIGITIZATION AND VECTORIZATION 





Drawing letters is only the tip of the iceberg when it comes to creating 
a lettering piece. In order to be able to use what you have made, you 
will have to digitize it and then work on it some more using one or 
more kinds of software, depending on what you want to do with it. 


e |f you want your lettering piece to become a logo, you will have to 
vectorize it using dedicated software, such as Adobe Illustrator. 


e |f you want your piece to be equally clear in a small or very large 
format so it can be used in a variety of media, the digitization step 
using software such as Adobe Illustrator is, once again, essential. 


e |f you want your piece to retain the handmade look of a pencil or 
brush drawing, you will want to use retouching software, such as Adobe 
Photoshop, in order to finish your piece and give it a specific 
treatment, such as adding texture. 


First, ask yourself about the purpose of the piece. This will have 
consequences for the final presentation format you choose, and 
therefore, for the kind of software you use. Using Photoshop will allow 
you to preserve the original spirit of the piece, whereas with Illlustrator, 
you will end up redrawing and refining the curves and giving the whole 
piece a more sanitized look, due to the use of Bézier curves (page 
112). 
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1. and 2. Joel Felix (United States). The piece on the left has an artisanal look, with lines that 
are sometimes irregular and that can be reworked equally well in either Photoshop or 
Illustrator, whereas the piece on the right highlights fluid curves for a cleaner result, which can 
only be achieved by vectorizing it in Illustrator. 


VECTORIZATION VS. RETOUCHING 


Vectorization involves using Bézier curves to draw perfect, continuous 
lines, based on mathematical formulas. This method is necessary when 
you want to have a final lettering product that is of even quality overall, 
from a very small to a very large scale. 


Vectorization is the opposite of the principle of pixelation, which 
produces tiny squares whose quality deteriorates as soon as the size of 
the lettering piece is increased. 





1. Pixelated image. 


MANUAL VS. AUTOMATIC 


Vectorization can be done in two different ways: 


e Manually, by positioning each anchor point using a well-defined 
method that we will explore in this workshop. The result is a lettering 
piece that you can easily modify. 


e Automatically, using dynamic vectorization, with which a very large 
number of points are automatically positioned along the path. A 
lettering piece that has been vectorized like this can often no longer be 
modified, given the number of anchor points that have been positioned 
by the software. However, there are plug-ins—such as VectorScribe or 
VectorFirstAid from Astute Graphics—with tools that allow you to 
remove all those additional points and make the artwork editable. | 
recommend using the automatic technique only in situations where you 
need to vectorize a very complex drawing that cannot be vectorized by 
hand. 


You will be introduced to these two methods—vectorization and 
retouching—in exercises 2 and 3 of this workshop, in which you will 
use Adobe Illustrator and Adobe Photoshop. | personally use the CC 
(Creative Cloud) version of these two software programs. 


Software 


The best-known vectorization software is Adobe Illustrator. But there are other equally 
powerful software programs, including creative programs such as Gimp and Sketch and 
programs for font creation such as FontForge, RoboFont, Glyphs, and Fontself Maker. 





2. Vectorized image. 


In this book, we will only talk about manual vectorization, which will 
allow you to develop a good understanding of how Bézier curves work, 
and to obtain fluid, modifiable curves, as desired. If you want to try 
dynamic vectorization, | invite you to do that after you have thoroughly 
absorbed the basics of manual vectorization through the exercises 
suggested here. Then you will be able to compare the resulting 
drawings. Dynamic vectorization can be done via the Image Trace 
function in Illustrator, which you can find under the Object menu at 
Object > Image Trace > Make. 


DIGITIZATION PROCESS 
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3. Detailed diagram of the steps involved in digitizing a lettering piece and treating it with the 
appropriate software. All of these steps will be described in the following exercises. 


FINALIZING THE DRAWING 


The digitization of your piece happens once the drawings are complete. 
In the previous workshops, almost all of the exercises involved the 
production of pencil sketches. These non-inked drawings will be 
Sufficient in the following cases: 


e you are going to vectorize the piece point by point, and your sketch is 
precise enough to be used as is; or 


e you want to keep the look of a pencil or felt drawing in your final 
product. In that case, there is no point in inking the drawing. 


On the other hand, it can turn out to be very useful to ink your lettering 
piece If: 


e you want to use automatic vectorization on your piece, using 
Illustrator; or 


e you want to keep your piece as it is and work on it in Photoshop. 


| will go into these various possible cases in detail in the following 


exercises, but the first thing you have to do, even before you scan your 
piece, is determine what its use is going to be. 


INKING 


If you decide to ink your lettering piece, you have several options: 


e Use a fresh sheet of tracing paper so that you can keep your pencil 
sketch intact and also have a clean inked version. Then you will be 
able to compare the two. On the tracing paper, feel free to immediately 
start drawing in felt, without starting in pencil, because the 
combination of graphite and ink on tracing paper often produces an 
unattractive result. 


e Use a light table to reproduce the sketch on a sheet of white paper. 
This solution is the cleanest and the most flattering. You can go 
directly to the ink phase or, if you do not feel confident enough to do 
that, you can first trace the outline very lightly in pencil and then 
proceed to the inking on top of that. 


EXERCISE 1 | DIGITIZING AND 
PREPARING YOUR LETTERING 
PROJECT 


SCANNING 


The first step is to scan your lettering piece so that it will be available 
on the computer. You can do this in two ways: with a scanner or with 
your mobile phone. This might seem crazy, but more and more graphic 
artists are using their phones to photograph their work before importing 
it into the computer. The Adobe Capture app allows you to capture a 
vectorized version of your sketch. 


Warning 


Taking a picture with a mobile phone will only work if you want to vectorize your lettering 


project. The photo quality will not be good enough if you want to use the piece as is and 
rework it in Photoshop. 





Here are the most important elements to take into account for the 
scan: 


e Resolution: Choose a high resolution so that you will be able to work 
in as much detail as possible. Because your scan is pixelated, if you 
work with a resolution of 100 dpi and you want to zoom in on your 
drawing in Photoshop or Illustrator, you run the risk of ending up with a 
low-quality image. With a resolution of 600 dpi, you will no longer have 
this problem. It is not necessary to go any higher than that, and in any 
case, the software's zooming capacity is limited. Make sure your 
scanner will allow you to get a high-quality digitized sketch. Some old 


scanners only go as high as 300 dpi. This will be good enough in most 
cases, but it is an advantage to have a high-quality digital version of 
your drawing. 


Dpi and Image Format 


The dpi of an image depends on its size. For instance, a 5 x 5-cm (approx. 2 x 2-inch) 


drawing scanned at 300 dpi will only have 150 dpi if you decide to enlarge it to 10 x 10 
cm (approx. 4 x 4 inches). 





e Format: Of the existing formats (jpg, png, tiff, etc.), | prefer png, 
which is a less compressed format than jpg and will provide a high- 
quality scan. But because it is less compressed, it is also larger. With 
tiff you also get a high-quality scan, but documents in this format are 
very large, which is not very useful for this stage. 


e Color: If your lettering piece is in pencil, you should choose a black- 
and-white scan. This will make the resulting file smaller. 


Practice scanning your lettering piece using different settings. Once 
the scan Is finished, you will need to open up your piece in Photoshop 
so that you can prepare it. 


PREPARING YOUR LETTERING PROJECT 


The scan is a good digital version of your work. However, either the 
page you created it on or the scanner itself might have imperfections, 
and the white of the background might be flawed. Therefore, the first 
thing you have to do is “clean” the sketch so it is ready for future use. 


To do this, play with the Levels in Photoshop, which will allow you to 
correct the image’s range of tones and color balance. In the case of 
your scan, they will help you to manipulate the black and white tones 
and to eliminate impurities to achieve a sketch with better contrast. 


Once you have imported your lettering project, go to the Image menu: 
Image > Adjustments > Levels. The Levels dialog box will appear. 


Levels 


Preset: Custom v| e 


Channel: Gray v Cancel 


Input Levels: 
Auto 


Options... 
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1. Levels dialogue box. 


Start with the slider on the right, under the Levels histogram, which 
modifies the light tones. Shift it toward the left to lighten your lettering 
piece, particularly the background. Generally, you will have reached a 
good level of white when the slider is under the higher curve on the 
right-hand side of the graph. It is up to you to find the right location so 
that you can achieve the whitest possible background without reducing 
the contrast of the piece too much. 


Levels 


Preset: Custom v are 


Channel: Gray v Cancel 


Input Levels: 
Auto 


Options... 
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Output Levels: 





2. Levels dialogue box after the sliders have been moved. 


Now move the left-hand slider, which governs the darker tones, to the 
right. Position it where you can get the best possible constrast while 
still keeping the background white and hiding the impurities. 


Once the scan is clean, save it as a new document. Always keep an 
unmodified version of the lettering piece. 





2. The same sketch after the Levels have been adjusted. 


EXERCISE 2 | FIRST STEPS IN 
VECTORIZATION 


| chose to use a logo project as a way to approach vectorization. This 
type of project is typically intended to be used in many different 
situations, on a variety of platforms, and at different sizes. If you use a 
pixelated logo, the result is likely to be of very low quality, regardless of 
whether it is small or large. The lines therefore need to be perfect in 
any dimension. This is where we discover the full potential of 
vectorization. 


| prepared a sketch that was finalized at 80% of its size. | did not ink 


this piece because the curves of my sketch were accurate enough to be 
directly reworked in Illustrator, which will make them perfect. 


To Keep in Mind 


The more you vectorize, the less you will have to perfect your sketches. Once you have put 
in the time to become skilled with the vectorization software, you will no longer need those 
perfect curves. Your experience will allow you to move on to Illustrator sooner and to work 
more rapidly. 
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3. My final sketch before vectorization. It has been scanned and cleaned up using the method 


we have already discussed. 


In Adobe Illustrator, open the document that contains your lettering 
piece using the File menu: File > Open. 


Resize your sketch so that it takes up the whole screen. 


Your sketch is now a layer; call it simply “sketch.” You will need to 
give each layer a name as the first thing you do, so that you can easily 
find all the different elements that make up your image in case you 
want to modify them later. The sketch will be the background layer, 
which you will lock. 





1. My sketch is imported into Illustrator; the layer is named “sketch” and is locked. 


Now, depending on the quality of the sketch and of the scan, adjust 
the opacity of the sketch using the Layers panel. If you cannot see this 
panel, you can easily find it under the Window menu: Window > 
Layers. In the Layers panel, click on the sketch in order to choose it 
and adjust the opacity using the menu bar at the top of the window. 


If you work with the scan at a lower opacity, this will allow you to keep 
the sketch in the background but transparent enough so that you do 
not confuse it with the vectorization. Here, | have chosen an opacity of 
70%, because my scan was not very high-contrast to begin with. You 
will have to gage this depending on your own sketch. 


Mask Opacity: 70% Ti+ Transform = 7a 





2. The transparency of my scan has been increased so that it will not be confused with my 
vectorization. 


LETTER-BY-LETTER VECTORIZATION 


Create a new layer, which will correspond to the first letter of the 
lettering piece. Each letter will be stored as a separate layer. This will 
give you all of the flexibility that you need in order to rework each letter 
separately or even replace them, and also to better manage the spaces 
between them. Adjustments will often be necessary once they have all 
been vectorized. Because this is a logo, it will have to be equally 
legible in a very small and a very large format. When you reduce the 
logo to a small size, you may decide that the letters need a little more 
air in between them so that they will be more legible, which is hard to 
see in your initial sketch. 


Create your first layer and give it the name of the first letter of your 
logo. 
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3. The layer containing the first letter is created and placed on top of the background layer. 


The vectorization of the first letter (in my case, the M of "Mike") can 
now begin. You are going to position your first anchor points. 


THE BASICS OF VECTORIZATION 


Vectorization consists of a path of anchor points that are joined 
together. Every anchor point consists of a tangent (or directional line) 
circumscribed by two points, indicating the direction of the drawing. 
The anchor points are created and placed in the document using the 
Pen Tool. 





Anchor 


point Pa 
Path 


Tangent 





4. Placement of the anchor point, the path, and the tangent. 


When you create an anchor point in your document, the tangents are 
not automatically drawn. You will have to draw them yourself with the 
Pen Tool when you place each anchor point, or with the Anchor Point 
Tool hidden under the Pen Tool. 
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5. Anchor Point Tool. 


When the points have all been connected to each other, they form a 


path. This path will take a specific shape depending on how you pull 
the tangents of each point. The more you draw out the tangent, the 
flatter your line will be starting from the anchor point. On the other 
hand, the shorter your tangent, the more curved your line will be, 
assuming that the two points are not horizontal. 
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1. Drawings showing the evolution of the curves depending on the size of the tangents. 











Similarly, each point on the tangent can be individually adjusted, 
which will change the curve of the line. To do this, you have to draw 
the tangent of the anchor point, either directly with the Pen Tool as 
soon as you place your anchor point, or using the Anchor Point Tool 
afterward. Then you can use this same tool, or the Direct Selection 
Tool, to draw out one of the two tangents in the direction you choose. 


Various lines obtained by modifying the tangents individually. 











2. A good balance of the tangents allows for a uniform line and a regular curve. 
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3. and 4. By drawing two tangents in different ways, you can produce a curve that is similar but 
not very aesthetically pleasing. 


Finally, if you want to draw a right angle, you will not draw a tangent. 
You will only place the anchor point. In general, if you do not draw a 
tangent, you will automatically create an angle along your path. 


No tangent on 
this part of 
the drawing 


This line includes 
three anchor 
pointe without any 


tangents N 


1. and 2. Creating a right angle. 


PRACTICE! 


This exercise is mostly for beginners. Open a new document and test 
the Pen Tool. Draw lines and pathways, open and closed, and draw 
tangents in different places. Modify them using the Direct Selection 
Tool or with the Anchor Point Tool. 


Background Color 

In this exercise, and from now on, eliminate the background color of the vectorization and 
keep only the color of the outline. The opacity of the background color will prevent you 
from being able to see your sketch, and working with the outline will give you a better 
vision of the curve. Regarding the stroke, a thickness of 2 to 3 points is enough. 


E 7% 


3. Eliminate the background color by selecting your outline and clicking on the 
Background color-picker box to place it above the Outline box in the Tools panel. In the 
bottom bar containing the three boxes, click on the None box at the right. 
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4. Options in the Outline window. 


EXERCISE 3 | TESTING THE VERTEX 
THEORY 


FIRST POINTS 


You are getting ready to place the first anchor points on your lettering 
piece, but where should they be positioned? The answer to this 
question is simple: at the peaks. As for the tangents, they should be 
drawn vertically or horizontally, at both O° and 90°. This is the basic 
principle of the vertex theory, also known as the Clockwork method. 





5. On this loop, which is the belly of a lowercase “a,” only four points were placed, at the four 
vertices of the shape. What is more, their tangents are simply vertical and horizontal. 


With this vertex theory, you will get perfect curves. If most of the 
Successive tangents are perpendicular, the curves will be more 
harmonious. 


Placing the tangents horizontally and vertically will make it easier to 
modify them. By using the Shift key of your keyboard while you are 
drawing your tangent, you will get either a horizontal or a vertical curve. 
Any modifications you might want to make later will be easy to make 
and will maintain an optimal curve. With oblique tangents, on the other 
hand, the curve could change direction slightly and modify the path of 
the line. 


Start by placing your points only at the vertices and extremities of the 
letter. Work on the layer you created with the first letter (in my case, 
the M layer). Remember to use only the outline and not the filled-in 
background of the vectorization, as | explained earlier. 


When you start, it is very useful not to draw the tangents right away, so 
that you can properly analyze how to place the points. Once you are 
very familiar with the process, you will be able to place the anchor 
points and draw the tangents at the same time. Of course, you will still 
have to come back to it later to refine the drawing, but your 
vectorization will go more quickly. 


6. The result once the points have been placed, only at the vertices and the extremities. The 
tangents have not yet been drawn. 


Getting to the Point 


Place as few anchor points as possible. Imperfect curves are often due to there being too 


many anchor points. With vertex theory, you will only place as many points as you 
absolutely need, even if you add some more later. 





POSITIONING THE TANGENTS 


Once you have placed your points and closed up your outline, start 
drawing the tangents of the various points using the Anchor Point Tool. 
Start by drawing tangents to identical widths, then adjust them later. 





1. My first tangents are as vertical and horizontal as possible. The extremities are the only 
exception. 


Very quickly, you will notice that certain tangents cannot remain 
horizontal or vertical. This is particularly the case for the extremities. 
The interior of the M has very sharp, cramped edges that make it 
impossible to work productively with horizontal or vertical tangents. 
Take each point of these tangents and draw them into the right 
directions, as is shown on the illustration opposite. 


ADJUSTING THE TANGENTS 


Gradually refine your tangents until you achieve a result that you like. 


Then fill in the letter with a background color and remove the outline. 
You will now be able to see the mass of the letter, and therefore its 
contrast, and you can compare the result with your initial sketch. 
Refine your tangents again if necessary. 


Adjustment 


The curves of my M do not necessarily precisely follow those of my sketch. That’s normal. 
When you vectorize and use Bézier curves, you will sometimes notice certain mistakes that 
you made in the drawing and you can easily modify these curves any way you like. That is 
what | have done here: | made adjustments according to how | saw the letter and the 
curves and, in doing so, | moved away from the initial sketch to some degree. 





2. The tangents are drawn as well as possible and the curves are fluid. 


3. Same drawing without the tangents and anchor points. 





4. The letter is filled in and its outline has been removed in order to provide a better view of 


the contrast and the curves. 





5. The finalized drawing once the tangents have been drawn correctly. 


REFINING THE VECTORIZATION 


Before vectorizing the other letters, it is important to know a few 
techniques. These will be helpful for the entire lettering piece. 


CREATING AN ADDITIONAL ANCHOR POINT 
Sometimes, it is not enough to place anchor points at the vertices or 
the extremities. Some complex curves might require additional points. 


These anchor points often involve tangents that are neither vertical nor 
horizontal. These, along with the points at the extremities, are the only 
points whose tangents can be oblique and sharply angled. 





1. Using a point in addition to those at the vertices and extremities. The tangents at the 
extremities would not have been enough to make a lovely curve, or they would have been much 
too large, running the risk of interfering with other tangents. Note that these tangents are 
neither vertical nor horizontal. 


WORKING WITH THE STRUCTURE OF THE LETTER 


In order to vectorize the capital letter M, | simply followed the outline 
of the letter. However, this technique might not always be appropriate. 


In order to vectorize a lowercase o, for example, you could work simply 
by following the outline of the letter, but that would block the 
possibility of any later modification. Instead, follow the structure of the 
letter, as if you were writing it. 


If you decide to rework the shape of the letter—for instance, by closing 
the loop of the o a little—it will be easy to do because you have 
followed its structure. If all you did was follow its outline, that 
operation would be decidedly more difficult. 





YES 
2. On the left, the correct path; on the right, what you should not do. 








3. On the left, the o drawn according to its structure; on the right, the loop of that o was easily 
reduced in size. 


WORKING IN SEGMENTS 
As shown in the preceding examples, some letters will require that you 
work on them in segments. 


This is the case for the lowercase a. In order to optimize your work on 
the letter and to make it possible to modify it later, | suggest that you 
split the layer for that letter into two sub-layers. 


4. The letter is divided into two segments, one for the belly of the a and one for the stem. 
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5. Creation of two sub-layers, one for the belly of the a and one for the stem. 


These two segments, divided into sub-layers of the main layer, can be 
modified and adjusted at your leisure. Here, again, if you only followed 
the outline of the letter, these corrections would not be possible. 








veS NO 


6. On the left, the drawing as it should be; on the right, what you 
should not do. 








—— 


7. On the left, the a drawn according to its structure; on the right, this 
same a, easily modified. 


Segmentation 


If you are creating a font, working in segments will be essential. By reusing segments to 
create other letters, the typographer gains uniformity as well as time. 





EXERCISE 4 | VECTORIZING THE 
ENTIRE LETTERING PROJECT 


Vectorizing the first letter of your project gave you an overview of the 
different techniques that you need to know and the specificities of 
certain letters. Now all you need to do is to vectorize the rest of your 
piece in the same way that you proceeded with the M: first place the 
anchor points at the vertices and extremities, and then draw the 
tangents. If necessary, add one or more extra anchor points, and adjust 
the entire piece to get the most fluid curves possible. 


Always remember to create one layer per letter. And if your letters 
include distinct segments, create sub-layers for each, as you can see | 
did in the Layers panel to the right. 


Feel free to examine my example in detail if you have questions about 
any particular curves or tangents. Also notice how the paths of the 
letters are drawn, and whether or not they are cut. 


Asset Export Layers Artboards 
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1. The different layers, once the vectorization is completed. 





2. The logo after the first stage of vectorization is finished. 


EXERCISE 5 | CRITIQUING YOUR 
VECTORIZED LETTERING PROJECT 


The first stage of the vectorization is now complete. At this point, your 
curves should be optimal and should match to your sketch. Now print 
out your piece on a sheet of paper in order to analyze it and determine 
whether it can be improved. In this phase, systematically ask yourself 
the following questions: 


e Does the vectorized piece match the original sketch? Does it respect 
that sketch, notwithstanding any necessary adjustments? 

e Are the curves of the letters fluid? 

e What about the management of the spaces? 

e What about rhythm and balance? 


A FEW TIPS FOR IMPROVING YOUR 
ANALYSIS 


e |f you are creating a logo, make sure to print out a small version of it 
as well, in order to make sure it is readable in that format and to judge 
how the letters and their spaces look. The lettering should be airy 
enough to be readable. 


e Edit one version as a negative, with white lettering on black 
background. This is a very useful step for judging the lettering piece 
and its spaces. 
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3. The lettering piece we’ve been working on, in different formats. 
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4. Negative version of the lettering piece. 





e Rather than making all of your changes in the same Artboard, create 
one Artboard for each version. This will enable you to return to a 
previous version if you do not like the results you get. Keep all of your 
versions under one document, but give each Artboard a different name. 
To do this, go to the Artboards panel and copy your Artboard by 
selecting it and dragging it on top of the New Artboard icon at the 
bottom right of the panel. That Artboard, and all of the layers 
associated with it, will automatically be copied. Rename your layers by 
double-clicking on the name of the Artboard. 
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2. You can view all of the workflows at the same time. From left to right: the first vectorization; 
a new workflow for testing the logo at different sizes; a negative version of the logo; a new 
modified version in different sizes; the final version. 


e Correct your piece based on your critiques. When you are satisfied 
with your version, your vectorization is finished. 


e Now create a copy of the document that contains only the final 
version of the piece. If you are doing this as work for a client, this is 
the document you will send to the client. Never send the work 
document that contains all of the different versions. 


CUSTOMIZATION 


Producing the lettering piece is one thing; customizing it is another. If 
you find yourself working on a lettering logo in several colors, always 
start by producing a first version in black on a white background, which 


will be your basis, and then apply the desired colors. The same thing 
goes for any other kind of customization, such as the outline in the 
example below, which was only added at the end. 


tele 


3. The finished logo. | decided to give it a thick outline that added a sticker effect and created 
the impression of a block, giving more personality to the piece as a whole. The client asked me 
for a version in blue, which he found softer than the black version. This was the version that 
was approved. 





EXERCISE 6 | PREPARING YOUR 
LETTERING PROJECT WITHOUT 
VECTORIZATION 


While a logo must be vectorized, as mentioned in the diagram detailing 
the digitization process for a lettering piece (page 113), a lettering 
project that is used as an illustration can be: 


e vectorized in Illustrator and then imported into Photoshop as a Smart 
Object in order to retain the vectorization; “placed” into a Photoshop 
file; or imported as a png file, which will be pixelated (the Smart 
Object will make it possible to modify the lettering piece at any point 
in Illustrator and to see the modifications appear immediately in 
Photoshop as well, as soon as the file is updated there); or 


e penciled or inked in order to keep the original look of the piece, and 
then scanned and imported into Photoshop. 


When you are finalizing the treatment of an inked lettering piece, you 
will be able to appreciate the uses that can be made of an unvectorized 
piece, as well as its final look. Just be aware that the same procedure 
can be applied to a vectorized lettering piece. 


Begin by scanning your sketch and importing it into Photoshop. 
Perform the same treatment as before with the Levels adjustments to 
get the best result possible for your dark and white tones (see exercise 
1 of this workshop, page 114). 





If your lettering piece is not totally opaque, you may not be able to apply the desired 
effects to it. Before you digitize it, make sure that your piece is completely inked and that 
there is no transparency. If that isn’t done ahead of time, then once the piece has been 
digitized, play with the Levels adjustments until you are able darken whatever transparent 
spots were left. 





1. The sketch of my lettering piece in its pencil version. 





2. The inked version. | traced the piece with a black fine-point felt-tip pen (0.2 mm) onto a 
piece of tracing paper that | placed on top of my sketch. 


EXERCISE 7 | ISOLATING THE 
LETTERING 


To work on the lettering, it has to be isolated from the white 
background. To do this, you will have to perform a few technical 
manipulations in Photoshop. 


1. Starting with the Channels panel (the tab to the right of Layers), 
select your lettering piece by clicking the icon at the bottom left, Load 
channel as selection. 
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1. Selecting the lettering piece using the Channels panel. 


2. Now create an alpha channel using the Save selection as channel 
icon. This will automatically create a selection of everything that is 
around the lettering piece. 
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2. Creating the alpha channel. 


Alpha Channel 


The alpha channel will allow you to select a zone and store it permanently as a mask of 


gray levels. It can also be loaded into another image, which will allow you to easily isolate 
your lettering piece. 





3. Go to Select > Inverse to invert the selection. Now the interior of the 
lettering piece is selected. 


AN Selection 


3. Selecting everything that surrounds the lettering. 


Selection 


4. Selecting the interior of the lettering using the Select > Inverse command. 
4. Return to the Layers panel and create a new layer. 


5. Hide the base layer of your sketch, keeping only the new layer with 
the outlines of the sketch selected. 





5. When you hide the initial layer, only the outlines of the lettering will appear. 


6. Now add a color to the layer by clicking on the icon labeled Create a 
new fill or adjustment layer. When you click on the icon, a menu will 
open. Choose the first option, Solid Color. 


Solid Color... 
Gradient... 
Pattern... 


Brightness/Contrast... 
Levels... 

Curves... 

Exposure... 


Vibrance... 
Hue/Saturation... 
Color Balance... 
Black & White... 
Photo Filter... 
Channel Mixer... 
Color Lookup... 


Invert 
Posterize... 
Threshold... 
Gradient Map... 
Selective Color... 





6. Applying a color to the piece. 


7. Choose the color that you want to use to fill the lettering piece (l 
chose white) and click OK. 
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7. Applying a color to the piece. 


8. Your lettering piece is now isolated from the background and ready 
to be used for illustration. Call it “Sketch” or “Lettering Piece,” 
because it will be used as is and won’t be vectorized. 
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8. The lettering piece isolated from the background. 


9. Save your document and make a .png version of it that you will use 


in the following exercise. 


EXERCISE 8 | ADDING TEXTURE TO 
THE LETTERING PROJECT 


In order to give my project a rough finish, | chose to apply the texture 
of a linocut print. This kind of finish is often used in lettering, so it Is 
useful to know how to apply it to your lettering piece. It is then up to 
you to be creative in developing textures to your liking. 


For this exercise, you will need to carry out a technical manipulation in 
Photoshop and follow several steps precisely. 


1. First, choose a texture. You can find some easily on the Internet by 
searching for “Photoshop Texture.” This will yield links to free and paid 
resources. Choose one that is relatively uniform and very fine, so that 
you will be applying approximately the same treatment to your whole 
lettering piece. 





1. The chosen texture. 


2. Convert this texture into black and white to simplify its structure and 
make it easier to use in the lettering piece. Choose the most natural- 
looking rendition possible. Under the Image menu, choose Mode > 
Grayscale. 


As you did when preparing your sketch, adjust the Levels to remove as 
much of the impurities and marks as you can and to keep only a simple 
structure of the texture (page 115). 





2. The simplified texture. 


3. To apply this texture to the lettering piece, isolate it from the 
background. This process is a little different from the one that we used 
for the lettering piece itself. 


Select the entire texture by going to Select > All. Then go to Edit > 
Copy. 


Unlock the Background layer to transform it into Layer O (this will 
happen automatically when you unlock the layer). 


Delete the contents of this layer—in other words, the selected texture 
—using the Delete key on your keyboard (but do not delete the layer 


itself!). You will now have an empty, transparent layer (| renamed this 
layer “Gray”). 


Create a temporary mask by pressing the Q key on the keyboard or by 
selecting Quick Mask Mode in the Tools panel. 
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4. The mask that is created. 


4. Paste the entire texture into this temporary mask by going to Edit > 
Paste. Press the Q key again or click on Quick Mask Mode in the Tools 
panel to erase the temporary mask. You will now retain the selected 
texture in your original layer. 





1. Texture selected in the layer. 


5. To select only the interior of the texture, go to Select > Inverse, then 
Fdit > Fill, and choose Black from the Contents menu to fill the 
texture. 


Contents: Black 


Blending Cancel 


Mode: Normal 


Opacity: 100 % 


Preserve Transparency 





2. Selecting the interior of the texture. 


Now deselect the texture by going to Select > Deselect. The texture is 
now separated from the background and ready to be used with the 
lettering piece. 





3. Texture ready to be integrated into the lettering piece. 


Methods 


This is the method | use. There are other ways to isolate the elements from the background 


of an image. If you find a different process to be more efficient for you, use it. The 
manipulation | have shown you here can take a while at first, but it becomes very quick 


once you have practiced it and gotten used to it. 





EXERCISE 9 | FINALIZING THE 
COMPOSITION 


Now it’s time to produce the complete illustration by refining the 
textured effect. In Photoshop, open the transparent png of your 
lettering piece that you created earlier. 


1. Decide on the background for your composition. | chose the image 
of a sunset to create a strong contrast with my lettering, which is going 
to be white. It is up to you to find the image that will suit your 
composition best. 





4. Image chosen for the background. 


2. Open the image in Photoshop, select it, copy it, and then paste it 
into the document that contains your lettering piece. Place the layer 
with the image at the bottom of the layer stack, underneath the layer 
with the lettering, and rename it “Background.” 





5. My composition before the texture is applied. 


3. Now select the texture and paste it into the document with the 
lettering piece. Place the texture layer on top of the layer with lettering. 


Layers Channels Paths 
P Kind a m e ay a a y 
Normal v Opacity: 100% v 


Lock: T Fill: 100% v 


Background 
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6. Selection of the texture. 





7. My lettering piece with the background image and texture. 


4. The goal is to apply the texture only to the lettering and not to the 
entire composition. In order to do this, you’ll need to place the 
lettering and texture layers into a layer group. To create a group, click 
on Create a new group (folder icon) at the bottom of the Layers panel, 
and then drag the two layers in question into the group. 


Layers Channels Paths 

P Kind ~HOTH of 
Normal v Opacity: 100% v 
Lock: BY >? O @ Fill: 0% v 
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1. Creating a group of layers.. 


5. Now we’ll apply the blending options to the texture layer. Double- 
click on the texture layer to open the Layer Style window. Under the 
Advanced Blending options, move the Fill Opacity to O (zero) and set 


the Knockout to Shallow. Since you have placed the texture and 
lettering layers in the same group, the texture will only be attached to 
the lettering, and it will be masked in the rest of the document. 


Layer Style 


Blending Options 
General Blending OK 
Blend Mode: Normal 
h Cancel 
Opacity: 
Advanced Blending New Style... 
Fill Opacity: @ lo 
Channels:@R OG @B Preview 
Knockout: Shallow v 
Blend Interior Effects as Group 
@ Blend Clipped Layers as Group 
@ Transparency Shapes Layer 
Layer Mask Hides Effects 
Vector Mask Hides Effects 


Blend If: Gray v 


This Layer: 0 
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2. Applying the blending options. 





3. The texture is applied to the lettering piece. 


6. Now we want to refine the integration of the texture to create this 
linocut effect, making the borders more opaque and the center of the 
letters more pronounced by the textured effect. 


Copy the lettering layer and place the copy on top of the texture layer. 
Now you will work on the opacity of this layer until you get opaque 
borders and the effect that you want. 


Layers Channels Paths 
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4. Layers stacked on top of each other in order to work on the opacity of the upper layer (the 
lettering copy layer) and create the borders that soften the texture. 


Double-click on the layer at the top of the group that has the copy of 
the lettering piece to open the Layer Style panel. As before, go to the 
Advanced Blending options and set the Fill Opacity to O (zero). This 
will make the texture reappear. However, keep the masking (Knockout) 
at None. 


Layer Style 


Blending Options 
General Blending 
Blend Mode: Normal 


; Cancel 
Opacity: 


Advanced Blending New Style... 


Fill Opacity: @ 
Channels: R OG B Preview 
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@ Blend Clipped Layers as Group 
Transparency Shapes Layer 

Layer Mask Hides Effects 

Vector Mask Hides Effects 
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1. Fill Opacity set at O (zero) in the Advanced Blending options. 

7. Work on the opacity of the borders by applying a white Inner Glow 
(click on Inner Glow on the left side of the Layer Styles panel), since 
this is the color that has been chosen for the whole group. 


Fine-tune the effect on the borders of the letters by adjusting the 
Opacity and Noise sliders under the Inner Glow options. 


Opacity 


Once again, it is important that your lettering piece be totally opaque from the very 
beginning in order for you to be able to apply this Inner Glow to it. 
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2. Application of an Inner Glow. 





3. Final composition. 


Your composition is finished! Congratulations, you have just finished 
your second complete lettering project, after the vectorization of the 
logo at the beginning of this chapter. 


The gallery that follows presents several examples of vectorized logos in 
a variety of styles, as well as a few compositions featuring some of the 
specific features that we have discussed. 


GALLERY 


This gallery begins with some examples of vector plots, which provide 
good examples of how to place your anchor points and draw your 


tangents. 





1. and 4. Bob Ewing (United States). Example of vectorization. 
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. Jeremy Friend (United States). Example of vectorization. 











4. Dima Tkachev (Belarus). Example of vectorization. 





est. 1989 


5. Dima Tkachev (Belarus). Pencil sketch, inked and then vectorized in Illustrator. 
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6. Kyle Letendre (United States). Pencil sketch, vectorized in Illustrator, then texture added. 





7. Jean Carlos Garcia (Dominican Republic). Pencil sketch, vectorized in Illustrator, then a subtle 
layer of texture added. 





8. Jed Chisholm (United Kingdom). Pencil sketch, vectorized in Illustrator. Relief added directly 
in Illustrator. The piece uses only flat slabs of color that produce a feeling of dimensionality. 
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ARTISTS REPRESENTED IN THIS BOOK 


JACKSON ALVES, BRAZIL p. 11 
Jackson is very well-known in South America for everything that has to 
do with brush lettering. 

jacksonalves.com 


JONATHAN BALL, UNITED STATES p. 108 
Jonathan is, in my opinion, one of the most successful artists at 
immersing himself in styles from various eras while also always adding 
his perfect personal touch and color palettes. 

jonathanballdesign.com 

dribbble.com/JonathanBall 


KEN BARBER, UNITED STATES p. 58 
Ken is a letterer and typographer who works for the very highly 
respected House Industries studio. He lives and works on the East 
Coast, and | had the chance to do a weeklong workshop with him in 
New York. He is one of the most respected and talented contemporary 
letterers. Many practitioners of lettering, both beginners and those who 
are more advanced, attend his workshops regularly to improve their 
Skills. 

typeandlettering.com 

houseind.com 


LUCA BARCELLONA, ITALY p. 6 


| believe that Luca is one of the greatest calligraphers in the world. He 
masters the entire range of styles and his experiments are always 


exciting to follow. He has also produced a number of lettering projects 
for large corporations. 
lucabarcellona.com 


TOMASZ BIERNAT, POLAND pp. 71, 84, 87 
Tomasz is a letterer who specializes in vintage lettering. His works are 
inspired by the Victorian era. 

tomaszbiernat.us 

behance.net/tomaszbiernat 


SCOTT BIERSACK, UNITED STATES pp. 33, 51, 91 
Scott is a young American letterer and typographer who is very active 
on social networks like Instagram and Dribbble. 

youbringfire.com 

instagram.com/youbringfire 


JEREMIE BONNE, FRANCE p. 83 
Jérémie is a French artist who has a perfect mastery of vectorized 
lettering. He is also, in my opinion, one of the most thorough explorers 
of the letter. 

instagram.com/jeremiebonne 


MARK CANESO, UNITED STATES p. 59 
Mark is one of my favorite letterers. He is also a typographer and is 
among the best at working letters, in any style. He is known for his very 
bold, powerful, and well-contrasted scripts. 

pprwrkstudio.com 

pstypelab.com 

instagram.com/markcaneso 


OLIVIER CASTELLY, FRANCE p. 33 


Olivier is a French letterer who specializes in brush lettering. | consider 
him to be one of the best practitioners of that style. | particularly like 


the way he works the letters in such a way as to retain the brush 
lettering feeling, even after vectorization. 
instagram.con/oliviercastelly 


IVAN CASTRO, SPAIN p. 77 
Ivan excels in all styles from the 1950s through the 1970s. His works 
are imbued with the graphic look and feel of that era. He is an 
important reference point for me because of his graphic culture and his 
vision of lettering. 

ivancastro.es 

instagram.com/ivancastrolettering 


JED CHISHOLM, UNITED KINGDOM p. 145 
Jed is a British artist who knows letters very well and knows how to use 
them to create unique pieces. His experiments are always interesting to 
follow. 

instagram.com/jedchisholm 


WELLS COLLINS, UNITED STATES pp. 29, 88 
Wells is well known for his work in brush and script lettering. His work 
has a very particular vintage and textured look. 

wellscollins.com 

instagram.com/wellscollins 


CYLA COSTA, BRAZIL pp. 104, 105 
Cyla is a Brazilian artist who creates a lot of illustrative compositions 
that incorporate lettering. She has perfect mastery of a whole raft of 
styles and knows how to carry them out brilliantly. 

cylacosta.com 

behance.net/cylacosta 


CLAIRE COULLON, FRANCE pp. 51, 57 


Claire is a French artist who lives in Great Britain and specializes in 
visual identity. | consider her to be one the most talented figures in 


this field, producing logos that are conceived and drawn with a great 
deal of finesse. 

coullon.com 

dribbble.com/op45 


DESS, FRANCE p. 108 
Dess is a French artist who knows how to do great work on details. | 
first discovered him while he was doing dot work—that is to say, 
lettering everything using dots. His precision was truly impressive. For 
some time now, he has been working in the digital world, where he 
performs notable feats, especially on the iPad Pro. 

instagram.com/de2s 

behance.net/de2s 


JAKOB ENGBERG PETERSEN, ALIAS 

COPENHAGEN SIGNS, DENMARK pp. 64, 76, 86 
Jakob is one of the forces behind the revitalization of the art of 
painting in letters. He masters all the classic styles of the profession, 
but he particularly excels in his way of exploring lettering, with a touch 
of sign painting. 

copenhagensigns.dk 

instagram.com/copenhagensigns 


BOB EWING, UNITED STATES pp. 56, 144 
Bob is a very talented letterer who specializes in script lettering, which 
he uses for both compositions and logos. 

bob-ewing.com 

instagram.com/bobewing _ 


PAUL VON EXCITE, NETHERLANDS pp. 51, 55 
Paul specializes in visual identity. He creates logos composed entirely 
of letters in different, but always very refined, styles. 

paulvonexcite.com 

dribbble.com/paulvonexcite 


JOEL FELIX, UNITED STATES pp. 61, 106, 111 
Joel is both a letterer and a typographer. He has worked on the covers 
of major magazines and is a master of the typographic character, with 
a slight preference for vintage styles. 

joelfelix.com 

behance.net/joelfelix 


MARTINA FLOR, ARGENTINA/GERMANY p. 54 
Martina’s work on script lettering—both in traditional styles and in 
modern, reinvented designs—probably makes her one of the most 
famous artists in her field. She is also the author of The Golden 
Secrets of Lettering (Princeton Architectural Press, 2017). 
martinaflor.com 

instagram.com/martinaflor 


JEREMY FRIEND, UNITED STATES pp. 32, 144 
Jeremy is one of the most talented letterers | know. He really knows 
how to work on a letter in such a way as to give it a unique look. He 
has produced some of the most accomplished works in brush and 
script lettering. 

jeremyfriend.com 

instagram.com/jeremyfriend 


JEAN CARLOS GARCIA, ALIAS CHAMPOLA 

TYPE, DOMINICAN REPUBLIC p. 145 
Jean Carlos is a letterer and typographer whom | particularly appreciate 
for his fonts, but also for his work in script lettering in a pretty funky 
Style. It is always a pleasure to discover his pieces, which can serve as 
great inspirations. 

instagram.com/champolatype 


TOBIAS HALL, UNITED KINGDOM pp. 106, 107 


Tobias is a letterer of many talents. He does extremely detailed work, 
as well as more spontaneous pieces in brush lettering. His productions 
are regularly featured on magazine covers. 

tobias-hall.co.uk 

instagram.com/tobiashall 


RYAN HAMRICK, UNITED STATES p. 58 
Ryan is an American artist who specializes in script lettering. He also 
works as an agent for other letterers. 

ryanhamrick.com 

instagram.com/hamrick 


JOLUVIAN, VENEZUELA p. 11 
Joluvian is one of the best-known and most highly regarded 
calligraphers. A graphic designer based in Barcelona, he specializes in 
brush lettering. 

joluvian.com 


KUSTOMTYPE, BELGIUM p. 68 
Kustomtype is the foundry of Coert De Decker, a Belgian graphic 
designer. | particularly appreciate his work because he produces 
unusual, high-quality fonts. 

kustomtype.com 


KYLE LETENDRE, UNITED STATES pp. 61, 103, 145 
Kyle is a talented young letterer whose work is very illustrative, but also 
very advanced in terms of his use of color. He is undoubtedly one of 
the most promising lettering artists of the moment. 

kyleletendre.com 

instagram.com/heykyle 


LETTERHEAD FONTS, UNITED STATES p. 73 


Letterhead Fonts is an American foundry that works with many letterers 
around the world to provide vintage-style fonts and letter painting. They 


provide the benchmark in these fields. 
letterheadfonts.com 


STEPHANE LOPES, FRANCE p. 33 
Stéphane Lopes is a French graphic designer who has made a name for 
himself on Instagram thanks to his colorful and dynamic brush 
lettering compositions. 

instagram.com/stephanelopes 


ERIK MARINOVICH, UNITED STATES pp. 61, 91, 106 
Erik is a very prolific American artist who continually explores the 
possibilities of the letter. His pieces reflect his research into various 
styles as well as his inspirations from different eras. 

erikmarinovich.com 

instagram.com/erikmarinovich 


MIKE MEYER, UNITED STATES p. 10 
Mike is one of the most famous and most veteran sign painters in the 
profession. In addition to his regular work as a letter painter, he travels 
the world to introduce others to this practice, particularly by organizing 
a great number of workshops. 

betterletters.co/Artist/mike-meyer 


NICK MISANI, UNITED STATES p. 59 
Nick, who learned the ropes of the business at Louise Fili’s famous 
New York studio, is one of those talented young people who Is already 
revolutionizing the world of lettering. His works are regularly featured, 
especially his series of lettering pieces imitating mosaics, called 
“Fauxsalcs.” 

misani.com 

instagram.com/nickmisani 


MISTER DOODLE, INDONESIA p. 146 
Mister Doodle is not to be missed in the field of Monoline lettering 


pieces, which he stages, notably, with landscape photographs in the 
background. He was a forerunner of this style and has many followers. 
instagram.com/misterdoodle 


PAVLOV VISUALS, NETHERLANDS/UNITED 

STATES p. 86 
Pavlov Visuals is a studio that specializes in illustration, but also 
carries high-quality lettering work for major brands. 

paviovvisuals.com 

instagram.com/pavlovvisuals 


PIETRO PISCITELLI, ITALY p. 86 
Pietro is an Italian letterer who really works the letter and who draws 
heavily on the culture of his country in his lettering and letter painting 
pieces. 

pietropiscitelli.com 

instagram.com/piscitellipietro 


RIGOUR STUDIO, UNITED KINGDOM p. 82 
Rigour Studio specializes in illustration and lettering. | love their 
Interlock pieces, which use volume effects to great success. This is 
what makes their style unique in the lettering community. 
rigourstudio.co.uk 

instagram.com/rigourstudio 


LUKE RITCHIE, SOUTH AFRICA p. 58 
Luke is a well-rounded South African artist who is a master of visual 
identity and composition. He is also able to produce very different 
styles and take letters in unexpected directions. 

lukeritchie.co.za 

dribbble.com/Luke 


JEFF ROGERS, UNITED STATES pp. 64, 65 


Jeff produces work that | particularly enjoy, even more so because he is 
one of the artists among letterers. He is not a letter painter, but he 
regularly creates lettering pieces using acrylic paint, which makes his 
work unique and authentic. 

howdyjeff.com 

instagram.com/frogers 


TOBIAS SAUL, GERMANY p. 89 
Tobias specializes in vintage lettering with a strong Victorian feel. His 
detailed, complex pieces are true works of art. 

tobiassaul.de 

instagram.com/tobiassaul 


MARTIN SCHMETZER, SWEDEN pp. 71, 88 
Martin specializes in vintage-style visual identities, and his pieces 
stand out for their high degree of detail. He also works his letters very 
carefully and thoroughly, giving his compositions a unique character. 
martinschmetzer.com 

instagram.com/schmetzer 


NEIL SECRETARIO, UNITED STATES pp. 32, 102 
In my opinion, Neil is one of the best representatives of brush lettering 
because the pieces he produces are very strongly connected in style to 
the work of American sign painters of the first half of the twentieth 
century. He also excels in more classical registers, such as Copperplate 
and Spencerian script lettering. 

neilsecretario.com 

instagram.com/neilsecretario 


SERGEY SHAPIRO, RUSSIA p. 31 
Sergey has been working in the field of lettering for a long time. He is a 
great star of brush lettering, producing unique and very dynamic 
pieces. 

sergeyshapiro.com 


dribbble.com/sergeyshapiro 


TONY DI SPIGNA, UNITED STATES p. 36 
Tony Di Spigna is a lettering legend, who has worked, most notably, 
with Herb Lubalin, a crucial figure for the American Spencerian script 
of the 1960s. 

tonydispigna.com 


BRETT STENSON, UNITED STATES p. 51 
Brett is a graphic designer who produces high-quality pieces both in 
illustration and in lettering. | particularly appreciate his work because 
he uses a lot of styles from the 1950s—19/70Os and really knows how to 
highlight the lettering in a composition. 

instagram.com/brettpstenson 


ADE SURYANA, INDONESIA p. 108 
Ade is a young artist whom | particularly appreciate for how he explores 
different styles and techniques and regularly shares that exploration on 
his Instagram account. 

instagram.com/adhex5150 


TERENCE TANG, TINLUN STUDIO, UNITED 

STATES pp. 30, 32 
Terence is an American graphic designer who specializes in lettering. 
He is recognized for his work in brush lettering as well as for his 
beautiful compositions in a large variety of styles. 

shop.tinlunstudio.com 

instagram.com/tinlunstudio 


COLIN TIERNEY, UNITED STATES p. 11 


Colin is an essential reference point for everything that has to do with 
brush lettering, especially for his vintage styles and his original 
compositions. He also pioneered brush lettering using Crayola felt 
pens. 


tierneystudio.com 
instagram.com/tierneystudio 


DIMA TKACHEV, BELARUS pp. 144, 145 
Dima excels in script lettering, especially in variations on funky style 
and street art. 

instagram.com/dimaphew 


TYRSA, FRANCE p. 88, 109 
Tyrsa, whose given name is Alexis Taieb, is a prolific artist who works 
in many areas, including visual identity and advertising, and in media 
as different as packaging and murals. He is the best-known French 
lettering artist today. 

tyrsa.fr 

instagram.com/tyrsamisu 


OLGA VASIK, RUSSIA p. 11 
Olga specializes in lettering and especially in the creation of visual 
identities. She is very present on social networks, especially on 
Instagram and Dribbble, where she shares her work. 
dribbble.com/olgavasik 

instagram.com/olgavasik 


MATT VERGOTIS, AUSTRALIA p. 31 
Matt is both a graphic designer and a surfer. He is left-handed, and is 
a reference for the field of brush lettering logos. 

verg.com.au 

dribbble.com/verg 


GERALD WESTLUND, UNITED STATES p. 147 
Gerald is a young letterer who likes to explore different styles. He 
experiments a lot and often puts forward pieces that attract the eye 
because of their unique and experimental aspect. 


thefalconking.co 
instagram.com/thefalconking 


RESOURCES 
BOOKS 


| read a large number of books, so it would be impossible for me to list 
them all here. Here are the ones that | value the most and to which | 
constantly return for inspiration. 


Young D., Dangerous Curves: Mastering Logotype Design, Delphi Press, 
2008 

| find Doyald Young to be the best reference for lettering, and 
especially for logos. This book is a real gold mine in which he shares 
his sketches, a precious source of information. The book is expensive, 
but indispensable. 


Hughes R., Custom Lettering of the 20s and 30s, Korero Press, 2017 
Hughes R., Custom Lettering of the 40s and 50s, Carlton Books, 2014 
Hughes R., Custom Lettering of the 60s and 70s, Carlton Books, 2014 

This series of three books deals with the use of lettering, mainly in the 
United States, from the 1920s to the 1970s. If you sometimes need 
inspiration, these books are good companions! 


Barcellona L., Faccio G., Dee Mo Peressoni N., Take Your Pleasure 
Seriously, Lazy Dog Press, bilingual English-Italian edition, 2016 

This book traces the career of Luca Barcellona in the fields of both 
lettering and calligraphy. A considerable source of inspiration, it does a 
good job of showing the evolution of his work, which began with 
graffiti. 


Shoe Meulman N., Eeuwens A., Cal/ligraffiti: The Graphic Art of Niels Shoe 
Meulman, From Here To Fame, 2010 
This book could be compared to Luca Barcellona’s—the careers of the 


two men are tremendously similar, evolving from graffiti to lettering 
and calligraphy. In the case of Niels Shoe Meulman, the final 
destination is his very artistic and expressive wall calligraphy. A journey 
that is not to be missed. 


House Industries, Cruz A., Roat R., Barber K., House Industries: The 
Process Is the Inspiration, Watson-Guptill, 2017 

This book is literally a visual punch. Here you will find all of the work 
of the House Industries studio, where Ken Barber works. This book is 
not only a very beautiful object, but is also a source of limitless 
inspiration. 


Shaughnessy A., Brook T., Herb Lubalin: Typographer, Unit Editions, 2000 

| am a big fan of Herb Lubalin, whose work never ceases to Inspire me. 
This book displays his entire career in a very particular way, since it is 
in only two colors—yellow and black—and the shapes of the letters are 
heavily emphasized. 


Middendorp J., Hand to Type: Scripts, Hand-Lettering and Calligraphy, Die 
Gestalten Verlag, 2012 

This is a very nice collection of script lettering pieces. The first part of 
the book consists of essays on the history of handwriting in different 
cultures. This very thorough book is for all lovers of letters and 
lettering. 


Chazal J., Calligraphy: A Complete Guide, Stackpole Books, 2013 

There is no question that in order to understand lettering better, it is 
an advantage to learn calligraphy. This is the essential book in this 
field: it will teach you all the basics and a large variety of styles. 


E. Winters, Mastering Copperplate Calligraphy: A Step-by-Step Manual, 
Dover Publications, 2000 

This book, as a companion to Julien Chazal’s, will allow you to go 
further into calligraphy, and to master Copperplate script. Copperplate 
was mentioned in this book in terms of letter design, but with Eleanor 


Winters, you will learn to practice it with a pen and in all its forms. 


Reaves M., Schulte E., Brush Lettering: An Instructional Manual of Western 
Brush Calligraphy, Green Editorial, 1993 

If you want to learn more about brush lettering, this is the book you 
need. It goes through all the styles and accompanies you through your 
apprenticeship. 


WEBSITES 
DRIBBBLE, BEHANCE, AND INSTAGRAM 


In terms of inspiration, social networks are a crucial resource. These 
three communities will help you find ideas for your work. | suggest 
following the artists listed in this book and creating accounts on these 
networks to share your own work. 

dribbble.com 

behance.net 

instagram.com 


VERNACULAR TYPOGRAPHY 

This site is full of letters found out and about in the streets. This is 
proof that you can find inspiration anywhere, not just on the Web or in 
books. 

vernaculartypography.com 


CHROMEOGRAPHY 

This is a large gallery dedicated to chrome lettering. Here you will find, 
in particular, all of the lettering done for the automotive industry in the 
twentieth century. Script lettering had a strong presence there. 
chromeography.com 


BEAUTIFUL TYPE 
| created this site in 2010 with my friend Aurélien Foutoyet. It is much 
less up-to-date today, but it continues to be a must-see gallery of great 


work in lettering and typography. 
beautifultype.net 


TYPE WORSHIP (FORMERLY BLOG 8 FACES) 
This blog regularly features articles related to lettering and typography. 
blog.8faces.com 


FRIENDS OF TYPE 

This site references all the work of the Friends of Type collective, 
which includes Erik Marinovich. Their pieces are, in general, beautiful 
explorations and experiments, and are always good sources of 
inspiration. 

friendsoftype.com 


SHEAFF: EPHEMERA 

Richard D. Sheaff is a collector of graphic archives, especially old 
lettering pieces. His site is a gold mine of inspiration, especially for 
Victorian and vintage styles. 

sheaff-ephemera.com 


LETTERHEAD FONTS 

This site pulls together a large number of typefaces, mainly inspired by 
vintage style. It is both an abundant source of inspiration and a unique 
resource on the Web if you want to buy quality fonts in this style. 
letterheadfonts.com 


FACEBOOK 

Join “The Lettering Workshops Book Group” on Facebook to share your 
work and interact with others in the lettering community. 
facebook.com/groups/theletteringworkshops 
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In these books, Michel Lauricella presents both his artistic and 
systematic methods for drawing the human body—with drawing 
techniques from the écorché (showing the musculature underneath the 
skin) to sketches of models in action. In more than 1000 illustrations, 
the human body is shown from a new perspective—from bone structure 
to musculature, from anatomical detail to the body in motion. The 
Morpho series are rich, fascinating, and helpful books that can go with 
you everywhere on your sketching journey. 


rockynook.com/morpho-books/ 


Don't close the book on us yet! 
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Interested in learning more on the art and 
craft of photography? Looking for t 

tricks to share with friends? For updates on 
new titles, access to free downloads, blog 
posts, our eBook store, and so much more 
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